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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AKE an average Springer, lengthen him out a little, give him ears like; 
pointer, a more sensitive temperament and a stump of a tail (or no tj 
at all)—there you have a Brittany Spaniel. 


But there’s really more to this fine hunting dog than that. The Brittay 
is a unique dog, one that is ideal for the “one-dog” man and his fami 
especially if he likes to hunt upland game birds. A comparative newcome 
on the American sporting scene, the Brittany is the only spaniel with; 
highly-developed pointing instinct. He has all the lovable spaniel chw 
acteristics combined with all the attributes, except speed and range, of tly 
old favorites—pointer and setter. 


Originally developed in France as a woodcock specialist, these colori 
spaniels are commonly used today on grouse, ringnecks and quail as wella 
“timberdoodles.” Pontou, a little town in the valley of Douron, is the bith 
place of the first tailless ancestor of the Brittany. This dog was the survivin 
member of two tailless pups in a litter which resulted from the crossingé 
a white and lemon dog, brought to Brittany by an English sportsman fi 
woodcock shooting, to a white and mahogany bitch owned by a native hunite 
This puppy developed into an exceptionally fine hunting dog and was mu¢ 
in demand as a stud. All litters sired by him contained puppies without tal 
or with mere stubs. 


The modern Brittany is a medium sized dog weighing between 30 and 4 
pounds. Although not exactly timid, he is rather sensitive and can be spoil 
by rough handling. His liver and white coat is dense but not silky. Mos 
commonly heard objection to the Brittany, however, is that he isn’t a got 
looking dog. Legs much too long for the body, head too small, hindquarit 
too sloped—all these are mentioned as demerits of Brittany beauty. 


But if you are like Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Lewistown, Pa., who owns the fit 
looking pair of Brittany spaniels featured on this month’s cover, and yj 
want a loyal, intelligent canine companion, you will get lots of points! 
remember from the Brittany breed. 
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Endangered Wikdlife—A 
Challenge fo omo Sapien 


Do we really care what happens to our wildlife? 

At the dedication of a monument in Wisconsin to the extine 
passenger pigeon, the late Aldo Leopold—an ardent hunter an 
fisherman, teacher and scientist—said, in part: ‘For one specie 
to mourn the death of another is a new thing under the sun, ,, 
We, who have lost our pigeons, mourn the loss, Had the funeral 
been ours, the pigeons would hardly have mourned us. In this 
fact, rather than in nylons and atomic bombs, lies objective 
evidence of our superiority over the beasts.” 

The goal of National Wildlife Week this month is to center 
public attention on endangered wildlife—those species which are 
today living on the threshold of oblivion. The possible loss of 
these thirty-odd different species is one of the most shocking 
evidences of resource neglect in this country. 

And even though Pennsylvanians may not feel a direct con 
cern over the fate of the grizzly bear or the Key deer or the Cali 
fornia condor, lessons contained in their past history and present 
status are as applicable in the Keystone State as in the Ever 
glades, Rocky Mountains and San Joaquin Valley. 

Today, man lives in a world of technology. He takes for 
granted the supersonic speeds, the electronic and medical 
achievements, the engineering wonders. He has almost unlimited 
faith in the abilities of scientists to solve his problems and satisly 
his wants. 

All this is offered on the silver platter of modern civilization! 
But we still wake up every morning to face one problem that 
has plagued human beings since the very beginning: We have 
never learned the art of living with each other in this world 
without destroying ourselves and the natural resources that have 
made possible this great technological progress. Our tenden¢ 
towards wars of self-destruction is surpassed only by our deve 
station of the resources that support them. 
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jt wasn’t until the early 1900's that principles of wise use 
were first Offered as guiding policies in the administration of 
naural resources. Up until then, only a comparative few people 
had realized that there was any end to the bounties of nature 
and that special efforts would be required to protect them. The 
backlash of wastetul exploitation was beginning to catch up 
yith the progress made in settling the frontiers and in skimming 
the cream from a rich land. Depletion of wildlife, one of the 
more apparent symptoms of land misuse, resulted in the enact- 
ment of laws that gave partial protection to some animals. 
Since then there has been a rapid transition in the American 
way of life. From an agrarian economy, in which most of our 
le lived on farms and in small communities, there has 
| emerged a modern industrial society in which seven out of every 





en citizens now live in larger towns and cities. But people every- 
where still continue to show an appreciation for outdoor living. 
We have not outgrown our basic love for nature, the outdoors 
and its animals, even though we continue to play the leading 
role, often unwittingly, in destroying it. 

aN How far have we come? What does the future hold in store 
for us and how much of the job is yet to be done? 

Authorities on human populations tell us that by 1975 there 
will be 230 million persons living within the continental United 
xtint / States. By the year 2000 we will have 300 million people, 133 
ran} million more mouths to feed than now! Yet despite our aware- 
pecis | ness of these growing population pressures upon the land, most 
n..,| people still do not recognize the urgency for measures that will 
ineral | conserve its productive capacities. We still fail to relate the de- 
n this } pletion of our soils and plant cover to the catastrophic floods 
ective | which we experience. We still do not practice good husbandry 
on much of our farmland and have thrown away one fifth of 
enter | our fertile top soil. Water pollution continues to menace the 
h are { public health and deny the domestic, industrial and recreational 
oss of | uses of clean waters in areas where the demand is greatest. We 
cking | still cut down three trees for every two that are planted. And 
} we all too often ignore the first danger signals of mismanaged 
con | soils, waters and forests—the disappearance of native wildlife. 
Cali: | Today, there are less than 800 grizzly bears left in the United 
esent | States. In Wyoming, which has a vivid history of grizzlies, there 
Ever { are now less than 50. California, with the grizzly bear on its 
state flag and an early history of perhaps the heaviest concen- 
s for} uation of grizzlies anywhere in the country, has not reported 
sdical | the existence of this animal in the state since 1922. 
nited | In 1945, two of what may have been the last Eskimo curlews 
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in the world were seen in Galveston, | gal 0 
Texas. This bird, which once was q | jhe ti 
delicacy, is now tallied among those | pore 
wild animals whose trails have yap. | bison, 
ished off the face of the earth. Once | snget 
found in flocks of thousands, they | These 
nested in the Arctic from the North. disgra 
ern Mackenzie to Alaska and mj. | en the 
grated southward via an unknown | yent § 
route. In the days of their greatest Toc 
abundance they appeared in Massa. specie 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, ger of 
Texas and the Great Plains. have 
The California condor, largest soar. | warta 
ing land bird of the United States, js | Th 
making its last desperate fight for sur. | vania 
vival in the mountains of the San Joa- ! duced 
quin Valley of California. Only 60 of } part « 
these giant birds are left. initia. 
The Southern States are the last | sariol 
retreat for more endangered wildlife, | remni 
Along the Texas coast the remnant | Came 
flock of 28 whooping cranes, tallest | les tl 
bird in North America, spends the | of th 
winter. A few surviving ivory-billed | being 
woodpeckers may still live in north. | authe 
ern Florida and Louisiana although | Th 
no human has seen any for years. In | only 
Florida the Everglade kites are dan- } meas 
gerously close to oblivion because of | beau! 
drainage of their marsh homes and | eater 
destruction of their food supplies | do a 
The Key deer, confined to the lower {| and: 
Florida Keys, are the smallest of | home 
eastern white-tailed deer races. They | nate 
resemble the Virginia white-tailed | me 
deer in appearance but are lighter in | thrill 
color and very much smaller. By 1949 | sight 
their numbers had dropped to | game 
around 30 and they were in serious | as 
danger of extinction. Today, al | #4 
though the herd has been brought | TI 
back to about 130 head, these tiny | luxe 
animals are still not off the danger | foun 
list. ion | 
There are many other animals | food 
which can be added to this group: | whic 
the grayling of Montana’s mountain | vay, 
lakes and streams, the kit fox of the | it a 
Western prairies, the sea otter of the | this 
Pacific coast, the Bighorn sheep of | man 
the Rockies. fshe 
Even Pennsylvania's conservation | that 
history is marred by the loss of sev | and 
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From Wildlife Conservation Stamp Series 
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eal native birds and mammals since 
he time of colonization, Among the 
more important of these were the 
pjgon, the woodland elk, the pas- 

r pigeon, and the heath hen. 
These are gone forever. Perhaps the 
grace of their passing will strength- 
en the resolve of Pennsylvania to pre- 
yent similar losses in the future. 

Today in the Keystone State, no 
species 1s perhaps desperately in dan- 

of disappearing, but at least seven 
have become sufficiently rare as to 
yarrant some degree of concern. 

The elk, most majestic of Pennsy]l- 
ynia’s game animals, was reintro- 
duced from the West during the early 
art of this century. There was some 
initial success and spread from the 
various releases, but today only a 
remnant herd survives in the Elk- 
(ameron County section. Probably 
iss than a hundred elk roam the hills 


} of these two counties, but these are 


being guarded zealously by wildlife 
wthorities and sportsmen alike. 

The bobcat, or wildcat, is found 
oly in the more remote mountain 
eas and is nowhere abundant. This 
beautiful animal, although a meat- 
ater, Occurs in too few numbers to 
do any real harm to other wildlife 
and seldom ventures out of its forest 
home to destroy livestock. The fortu- 
mate hunter who is privileged to see 
me of these cats in the woods is 
ihrilled far more than he is at the 
ight of many of the more common 
game animals. Surely our only native 


| at should be protected and retained 


a unique member of our fauna. 


The playful otter, fisherman de- 
luxe and valuable furbearer, is now 
found only in the Pocono lake reg- 
ion of northeastern Pennsylvania. Its 
lod consists largely of rough fish, 
which are usually too abundant any- 
way, so there is little quarrel between 
ttand the fishermen. The sight of 
this silky furred diver has enhanced 
many a day on the stream for the 
ishermen of the region. It is obvious 
hat this animal should be fostered 
and encouraged. 
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From Wildlife Conservation Stamp Series 


One other mammal, now compara- 
tively rare, should be mentioned. It 
is the eastern fox squirrel, found 
principally in the southcentral coun- 
ties, with the greatest concentration 
in Cumberland County. This squir- 
rel differs from the western fox squir- 
rel found in Pennsylvania counties 
along the Ohio border in that it has 
less reddish-brown coloring through- 
out and has an almost white belly in- 
stead of the rusty belly of its western 
cousin. This fine sporting animal 
should be carefully protected. 


Among the rarer birds, the raven, 
the bald eagle, and the red-headed 
woodpecker head the list. The raven 
appears to be gaining slowly, but the 
eagle and the woodpecker seem to be 
losing ground. All of these birds are 
protected by law, but only through 
education and strict enforcement will 
the illegal shooting be stopped. The 
red-headed woodpecker’s greatest en- 
emy seems to be the imported star- 
ling which has taken over its nesting 
cavities in trees and otherwise inter- 
fered with its hatching success. Per- 
haps little can be done for it. 


a 
The Pennsylvania Game Commis. 
sion, other organizations, and inter 
ested individuals are keeping close 
tabs on all of our wildlife. If at 
possible, they intend to prevent th 
addition of any others to the list g 
vanished species. } 
Living space is the major need g 
endangered wildlife in this coun 


today. Spiraling human populations | 


and demands upon the land will tend 
to crowd these species into even 
smaller quarters. To prevent this, we 
must be prepared to meet the argu- 
ments of those who will justify the 
destruction of remnant wildlife popu- 
lations in the name of progress. We 
must also be ready to ask ourselves 














whether the complete elimination oJ | 


something which has become so im. 
portant to our way of living can be 
called progress and whether we are 
willing to take a stand in its defense. 

Here is a challenge for the intelli- 


gence as well as the heart of man. It | 


is a task for the scientists and for the 
rest of us who claim proudly to pro- 


gress by the findings and rules of sci- | 


ence, which are nothing more than 
the rules of nature. 

If we cannot figure out how to save 
some wilderness for the grizzlies, how 
to check the soil erosion and pollu- 


tion that are wiping out the grayling, | 


how to manage the grasslands so as to 
keep the prairie chicken around, how 
can we be certain of our own future 
on the face of the earth? 

In short, if man cannot save the 


bighorn and the condor from extinc | 


tion, how can he hope to save man- 
kind? 
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HE last decade has seen a tremend- 

ous growth in the archery field. 
Once the only deadly weapon used 
extensively during the early ages of 
man, the bow and arrow slid far into 
| the background after the invention of 

n powder. Today, however, sport 
minded followers number toward a 
‘half million and many state game 
agencies are setting aside special sea- 
sons and hunting regulations for the 
archers. The sport is destined to reach 
een greater heights within a few 
short foreseeable years. More and 
|more sportsmen are joining the 
| archery ranks and finding new pleas- 
| ures afield. 

Like other sport equipment, the 
acher finds the bow and arrow and 
accessories enduring hardships during 
trips afield. How long the bow con- 
tinues to respond spiritedly, arrows 
fy accurately and broadheads pene- 
| tate deeply in game depends largely 
on the condition of the equipment. 
Old hands know of many tips for 
keeping this gear in top condition. 
But as reminders for the seasoned 
archers and tips for the newcomers, 
some aids to archery gear are shown 
here. Administered regularly, they 
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will help sportsmen enjoy more 
leasant days afield with the modern 


Ws and arrows. 


Mids gl Mechiry Gear 


BOWS AND ARROW SHAFTS should be 
rubbed frequently with a good wax to pre- 
vent moisture from entering and attacking 
wood fibers. Bows should not be stored with 
string under tension. Release string from 
“nock” when bow is in storage. Suspend 
bow from nail or hook rather than stand 
it in corner. Plastic bows should not be 
stored in rooms of high temperature since 
heat may soften action. 















































By Don Shiner 


LEATHER ACCESSORIES such as leather 
arm guard, finger tab or glove, and quiver 
should receive an occasional application of 
leather softener and preservative. Do not 
apply heavy coatings of oil to finger tabs 
for leather will become too slippery for 
handling bow string and arrow. 
















Wildlife Has 
ed the Way 


By N. R. Casillo 





HERE along the line of man’s 

upward struggle did hunting and 
fishing for strictly utilitarian pur- 
poses become recreational pursuits? 
The influence of these activities on 
man’s development is readily observ- 
able all through history and probably 
comprise the most dominant thread 
in the fabric of prehistory. 

When primitive man first found 
time for pursuits other than those 
that had to do with his preservation 
and welfare, he painted contemporary 
animals on the walls of his cave 
dwellings. Whenever he depicted 
himself it was nearly always in asso- 


ciation with these animals. However, 
long before this, man’s crudely made 
Hint arrow and spear heads wert 
found mingled with the bones of deer 
and other herbivorous animals. 
From his caves in the hills and 
mountains man made forays to the 
distant plains to hunt the game 
which abounded there. At what is 
now Solutre, France there was an 
outdoor settlement used by successive 
generations of prehistoric men. It was 
through the animals they sought a 
food as well as the protection they 
sought from the ferocious species that 
first made man gregarious. It marked 
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the beginnings of society as we know 


| it. 
were | 


deer | 


In those savage times the cave 
dwellers supported life almost wholly 
by hunting. The animals sought were 
mainly reindeer, horses, bison, and 
occasionally mammoths and woolly 
thinoceros. However, they were not 
very discriminating in their choice 
since they readily accepted as food 
any animal they could obtain by 
lorce or cunning. Wolves and foxes 
were not rejected, and in one cave 
large numbers of bones of the com- 
mon water rat were found. No part 
oi the animal was wasted, even the 





bones being split for the marrow they 
contained. Salmon appears to have 
been the favorite fish. Among the 
birds there were such widely diversi- 
fied types as the snowy owl, willow 
grouse and flamingo. Their successful 
attacks on the ponderous and fierce 
cave bear, an animal very similar to 
the modern grizzly, attested to their 
cooperative efforts. 

Primitive hunters gave no more 
thought to the abundance or scarcity 
of their food than does the cottontail 
or deer or any other animal. His 
nomadic nature in a way precluded a 
scarcity unless unfavorable conditions 
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were at once catastrophic and exten- 
sive. Even where he found game 
plentiful and desirable he soon 
moved on to what he thought were 
greener pastures and fatter animals. 
This trait made depletion impossible. 
It is also suggestive of today’s refuge 
system in reverse, i.e., rather than the 
hunters moving out of an area, the 
animals move into one that is re- 
stricted for their benefit. 

The tendency of an uncrowded 
people is to live and let live. Not 
that there were no destroyers among 
them, but because there was at first 
no sense in killing more than was 
necessary for their immediate needs. 
It was as senseless as it would be for 
a modern farmer to kill off his stock 
to obtain one particularly succulent 
cut. Yet, I have known fishermen to 
throw away their entire creeled limit 
to make legal room for larger fish. 
And pray tell, what impels a party of 
five men to shoot 4,000 grouse in a 
single week even if it was on a pri- 
vate preserve in Scotland? 

Since men began living together 
they have been beset by the necessity 
of providing food for themselves and 
their families. This became increas- 
ingly difficult as the families consoli- 
dated into clans and tribes. Nearby 
sources of game were soon depleted 
and necessitated entire villages to mi- 
grate to sources of greater supply. 
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The steady depletion of the animak 
he depended upon eventually forced 
man to become a herdsman. Thus he 
was able to raise for his own ug 
those creatures no longer availabe 
in quantity in the wild. This dome. 
tic supply was augmented from time 
to time by the wild game still to be 
found. But its very scarcity made jt 
necessary for man to put to use the 
stratagems which his superior intellj. 
gence made possible. It soon devel. 
oped into a game between the hunter 
and the hunted. As one-sided as such 
contests may appear, the animal wa 
often victorious. This is as true today 
as it was in pioneer or even ancient 
times. The sense of achievement ep. 
joyed by a successful huntsman in 
outwitting his quarry drives home the 
truism that there is more to hunting 
than the mere bagging of game. 


During the heyday of the market 
hunter monetary reward impelled 
many to kill vast numbers of several 
species such as the buffalo, waterfowl 
and passenger pigeon. So here we 
have another of the many waves of 
incalculable destruction of wildlife 
which the world has suffered. One 
meager example is the case of Buffalo 
Bill. While the Kansas Pacific rail- 
road was being built, Bill Cody 
agreed to supply fresh buffalo meat 
as food for the troops and the labor. 
ers working for the railroad. His 
slaughter of thousands of the great 
beasts was but a relatively unim- 
portant incident in the passing of the 
buffalo from 
Prior to and during Buffalo Bills 
time they were hunted for their hides 
and tongues alone. 


In reference to the immediately 
foregoing is an interesting entry from 
the journal of Captain Howard 
Stansbury, Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, U. S. Army. The occasion 
was the exploration and survey of the 
Valley of Great Salt Lake in 1853. 
The entry was made enroute. 


Monday, September 23 — “Numer 
ous bands of buffalo and antelope 


the American scene. | 
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yere seen during the day, and in the 
jternoon a monstrous bull was 
tilled, but the hunters took only a 
iece of hide from the back to make 
ish ropes for the packs, the marrow 
bones from the hind legs and the 
ingue, leaving at the very least six 
hundred weight of good beef on the 
gound for the wolves and ravens. 
“Early next morning a large herd 
of Buffalo was seen quietly feeding 
m the side of a high hill. Archam- 
ult (mountain-man, and _profes- 
ional hunter for the party) was soon 
in the saddle and approaching 
through a ravine. Soon he reached 
the top of the hill undiscovered and 
the crack of a rifle and the sudden 
all of one of the dark objects, gave 
notice that the work of destruction 
iad begun. Keeping concealed be- 
hind a rock the hunter liesurely shot 
down four of the monsters, although 
me was much more than we could 
arry. The bulls are never killed for 
lod except when necessary, their 
lsh being very inferior to that of 
the cows. 

‘It is vain to remonstrate against 
this wholesale destruction. All inter- 
sion in favor of the animals is 
oked upon by these old mountain- 
men with a strange mixture of 
Wonder and contempt.” 





Don 
STEVENSON 


That was 102 years ago, within the 
life span of some men still living. 

Even if you were to multiply these 
two incidents by many thousands you 
would still get an inadequate picture. 
The bison was but a stepping stone 
in the settling of the west, a mere 
pawn for the dissemination of man- 
kind. Less than a century ago there 
were still more than 20,000,000 of 
these animals thundering over the 
prairies. Thirty-five years later only 
551 could be found alive in the en- 
tire United States. Of all the wildlife 
riches on this continent, the bison 
undoubtedly paid the greatest price 
in helping the westward flow of civi- 
lization. 

Add to the tragic saga of the buf- 
falo the names of the now extinct 
passenger pigeon and the more for- 
tunate waterfowl and you will begin 
to get an idea of the immensity of 
this blood stained canvas. Minor roles 
were played by the Carolina parra- 
keet and the heath hen, but it is to 
be remembered that the latter was an 
easy bird for the hard pressed Pil- 
grims to capture. It played a part in 
the survival of society on this conti: 
nent. Need it be added that both of 
these species are now extinct? 

Several years ago upon the appear- 
ance of William Vogt’s Road to Sur- 
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vival, a prominent national magazine 
severely criticized the author because 
he seemingly showed as much con- 
cern for wildlife as he did for the 
human species. Lest we forget, let us 
emphasize that an interest in wildlife, 
even a selfish interest, is what has 
awakened many Americans to what is 
happening to its habitats. Ruin the 
forests, pollute the streams and where 
are you? Retain or restore these habi- 
tats, and their denizens although re- 
duced to remnants, will restore them- 
selves. With a little help from man 
they will do even better. This is the 
conservation concept of the sports- 
man, a concept no less sound than 
that of the forester, the farmer and 
other practical conservationists be- 
cause forests, water, grasslands, soil 
and wildlife are inextricably inter- 
related. Many animals play a leading 
role in the balance of nature. Much 
of this role is only partly known and 
understood. 


To those of you who are inclined 
to smile tolerantly at the mention of 
one who is interested in birds, let’s 
be practical. A study made in Massa- 
chusetts shows that there are no less 
than five insect-eating birds per acre. 
One hundred insects a day is a con- 
servative estimate of the quantity 
eaten by each insectivorous bird (a 
pair of vireos will eat as many as 
10,000 plant lice an hour). Accord- 
ingly, Massachusetts with its 8000 
square miles has a useful bird popu- 
lation of 25,600,000. For each day's 
fare they require 2,560,000,000 insects. 
To make it easier to compute, it takes 
120,000 insects to fill a bushel basket. 
You go on from there. Incidentally, 
this estimate is good for at least four 
months of the year and that is not 
taking into account the titmice, the 
woodpeckers, the nuthatches and 
others which work throughout the 
winter months. Don’t underestimate 
the bird’s role in human society. You 
who are so situated as to never come 
in contact with insects should be re- 
minded that they consume enormous 
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quantities of the things used and 
eaten by man. 


If it was not for the birds an 
smaller mammals we would 
quickly overwhelmed by our inseg 
and rodent enemies unless we ¢. 
pended astronomical sums for thei 
control. Expressed militarily, smajj 
birds such as _ sparrows, cuckoo, 
warblers and vireos constitute our ait 
force. The ground force is comprised 
of foxes, skunks, moles, shrews and q 
host of others. Heavy bombers? Sur 
—hawks and owls. If you must have 
the engineers there are squirrels and 
birds too, such as nuthatches and 
bluejays, which plant the seeds of 
useful trees. The important task of 
creating ponds for fish life and for 
the control of flood water is assigned 
to the beaver, the master engineer, 
And don’t overlook the chipmunk a 
an efficient member of this corps. If 
salt water courses through your veins 
it is easy to make a list of your own, 


It is said that the countries of 
Greece and Italy are practically de 
void of native bird life. Along with 
their other renewable resources it dis 
appeared early in the history of these 
lands. Both were constantly warned 
of their malpractices by the able 
thinkers of that time such as Theog. 
nis of Megara, Zeno of Citium, Seneca 
and Plato. But the universal practice 
of killing the goose to get all of the 
golden eggs at once was continued 
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until both countries were reduced to 
a state of abject impoverishment, a 
condition from which they have 
never fully recovered. Plato’s observa 
tions made more than 2,000 years ago, 
could well have been taken from the 
pages of a modern work on conserva: 
tion. What is more, unlike some of 
our modern exponents of conserva: 
tion, he recognized the unity of fer- 
tile soils, water supply and _ forests. 
This brief excerpt is taken from his 
Critias. 


“At the period, however, with 
which we are dealing, when Attica 
was still intact, what are now her 
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mountains were lofty, soil-clad hills; 
her so-called shingle plains of the 
resent day were full of rich soil; and 
a mountains heavily aftorested—a 
ct of which there are still visible 
races. There are mountains in Attica 
which can now keep nothing but 
bees (true today, 1956), but which 
were clothed, not so very long ago, 
with fine trees producing timber suit- 
able for roofing the largest buildings; 
the roofs hewn for this timber are 
sill in existence. There were also 
many lofty cultivated trees, while the 
country produced boundless pasture 
for cattle. The annual supply of rain- 
fall was not lost, as it is at present, 
through being allowed to flow over 
the denuded surface into the Sea, but 
was received by the country, in all its 
abundance, into her bosom where she 
sored it in her impervious potter's 
earth and so was able to discharge 
the drainage of the heights into the 
hollows in the form of springs and 
rivers with an abundant volume and 
a wide territorial distribution. The 
shrines that survive to the present on 
the sites of extinct water-supplies are 


evidence for the correctness of my 
present hypothesis.” 
Curiously, in neither Italy nor 


Greece is it possible for the average 
person to practice the sports of hunt- 
ing and fishing. This could be an im- 
portant factor in the people’s lack of 
interest in any of their resources. Not 
0 curiously, the inherent love which 
most men have for the two sports is 
intensified in those countries which 
practice a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 


In 1753 when Daniel Boone made 
his memorable trip from the frontier 
town of Reading to Fort Duquesne 
on the Ohio, the nineteen year old 
lad—by far the greatest woodsman in 
the state—could only marvel at the 
prodigality of plant and wild life in 
the virgin forest he traversed. In his 
journal he records that for days at a 
time he could not see the blue of the 
sky because of the dense tree canopy, 
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a world in itself inhabited by many 
and varied creatures. Numerous deer, 
elk and wood bison roamed the in- 
tervals. Once when he climbed to an 
exposed mountain ridge to recon- 
noiter, he saw coming up the long 
valley stretching out below him, a 
great concourse of pigeons, a flock he 
estimated to be three miles wide and 
one-half mile deep. Its length could 
only be surmised. Hours later, after 
descending from his vantage point, 
the birds still surged on in seemingly 
unabated numbers. 


We look upon the passenger pigeon 
as a symbol of man’s supreme power 
of destruction. Yet, this handsome 
bird did not die in vain. Many are 
the accounts of how it saved destitute 
and unarmed wilderness travelers 
from starvation. There were times 
when entire settlements depended. for 
weeks at a time on the only meat 
available, that of the pigeon. It 
played no small part in the settle- 
ment of that part of our land lying 
east of the Mississippi. But its com- 
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plete annihilation § has __ indelibly 
marked man as an ungrateful de- 
stroyer. Even today when one thinks 
of utterly wasteful, outright exter- 
mination, man’s treatment of the 
passenger pigeon is at once recalled. 

Wildlife has played an important 
role in boosting the standard of liv- 
ing as enjoyed in Pennsylvania. Be- 
.cause of the abundance of game and 
fish a resident of the most modest 
means can enjoy a sport which in 
many foreign lands is known only to 
the privileged few. Wildlife is largely 
responsible for making us an out- 
doors-conscious nation. It has made 
us strong. Death alone could force a 
man to relinquish the way of life to 
which every American is heir. 

After all, it is very well to say that 
the human race is not so bad, and 
regardless of what is going on in the 
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world, we the people are not entire 
responsible for it. But, so long 4 
there are people, the emotions , 
which we are heir will run Tampan 
and be the final factors in the de. 
termination of human behavior in, 
world being rapidly stripped of thoy 
things responsible for maintaining 
life as we know it. a 
If we can but divorce oursélys 
from the law of the jungle and acti 
accordance with our superior intel}. 
gence; implicitly practice the Golden 
Rule and be our brother's 
then, we can hope to inde 
maintain our God-given gifts. They 
periodic trends or fads, if you prefer 
such as the one now being enjoyed by 
the devotees of Davy Crockett, are 
but manifestations of our pentup 
love for things close to the heart of 
America. 
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could be the abbreviation 
P-R for Puerto Rico, Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad or it might even refer 
io payroll, but it isn’t especially con- 
nected with any of these. It does 
wme closer to being described under 
payroll than the others, because 
among other things it represents fed- 
eal money coming to Pennsylvania 
to supplement payrolls, both salaried 
and per diem. These initials refer to 
the sponsors of federal legislation, 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act, approved September 2, 1937 
(60 Stat. 917). They signify the names 
of U.S. Senator Key Pittman, of 
Nevada, who was the leading sponsor 
of Senate Bill 2670, introduced June 
li, 1937, and Congressman A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, who spon- 
red its companion Bill, known as 
HR. 7681, on June 28, 1937. Senator 
Pittman has died since this Bill was 
approved, but former Congressman 
Robertson, now serving as a United 
States Senator, is still greatly in- 








WILBUR M. CRAMER is a veteran staff 
iheer of the Game Commission and _ is 
presently serving as Coordinator of Pittman- 
Robertson Projects in Pennsylvania. 
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terested in wildlife conservation ene 
lems. 

Wildlife activities under the pro- 
gram were inaugurated on July I, 
1938, with the appropriation of the 
first funds to start the work author- 
ized by this legislation. The Act gave 
the States the authority to conduct 
research studies, to purchase, develop 
and administer lands and waters, to 
restore natural habitat and to main- 
tain completed projects. In Pennsyl- 
vania all projects came under either 
the Game Commission’s Division of 
Land Management or the Division of 
Research. Law enforcement and pub- 
lic relations are outside the scope 
of Federal Aid activities. Predator 
control operations, however, may be 
conducted on specific areas where, in 
the absence of suitable control 
measures, successful wildlife restora- 
tion cannot be accomplished. The 
establishment of Game Farms as 
wildlife restoration projects cannot 
be approved from Federal funds 
since the purpose of this Act is 
plainly to develop and improve 
specific units Maintenance of proj. 
ects is allowable during any fiscal 
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year up to 25 percent of the amount -year. The rest of the appropriatigy 
apportioned to any State. On August is allocated among the states, One 
12, 1955 the P-R Act was amended half is apportioned in the fatiy 
so that emergency winter feeding which the area of each state bears 
(including use of salt blocks) of game __ the total area of all the states, Th 
animals and birds can be approved other half is divided in accordang 
when justified. Approval is usually to the ratio which the number ¢ 
limited, however, to situations where paid hunting license holders of egg 
normal foods are temporarily un- state in the preceding fiscal yeq 
available because of ice or heavy bears to the total number of 
snowfalls. hunting license holders of all the 
About July | of each year Congress states. No state may receive mop 
makes an annual apropriation to the than 5 percent of the total amoun 
states from the Federal Aid in Wild- appropriated to the ‘states, nor leg 
life Restoration Fund. Under the than one-half of 1 percent. Penngy. 
usual practice this appropriation vania is exceptionally fortunate ip 
equals the amount collected during receiving annually one of the la 
the preceding year from the 1] per- apportionments from these fund 
cent Federal excise tax imposed on Pennsylvania, although only thiny. 
the sale of sporting firearms and am-_ second in size, and Michigan ap 
munition throughout the United usually engaged in a_ nip-and-tud 
States. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife race for first place in the number of 
Service first takes from this appro- hunting licenses sold. 
priation an amount, not tq exceed 8 In order to qualify for P-R funds, 
percent, for administration of the _ the state must first pass enabling leg 
Act, and an amount of not more than _ islation. This has been done in Penn- 
$75,000 for Alaska, $25,000 for sylvania through Section 1401 of the 
, Hawaii, and $10,000 for Puerto Rico Game Law, and the Act of May 2%, 
and the Virgin Islands, in any one’ 1939, P. L. 239. Furthermore, before 


HUNTING LICENSE SALES and area of state are key factors in distribution of Pitt 
man-Robertson monies. Federal tax on sporting arms and ammunition sales event- 
ually returns to the benefit of sportsmen through Federal Aid in wildlife programs, 
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A pportioned 


to States & *Pennsylvania’s 
Territories Apportionment 


$ 890,000.00 
1,400,000.00 
2,300,000.00 
2,570,600.00 
1,150,000.00 

920,000.00 
817,500.00 
900,000.00 
2,300,000.00 
8,308,771.63 
10,825,619.88 
9,963,396.88 
8,790,516.78 
17,311,031.04 
10,145,106.00 
11,904,903.02 


$ 46,025.99 
72,400.42 
119,218.65 
130,083.67 
57,372.30 
43,646.30 
38,416.59 
40,563.78 
100,612.95 
344,642.91 
456,500.93 
431,888.83 
354,723.37 
695,899.70 
402,528.13 
143,960.47 
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TABLE I 
FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION FUNDS 
Total 
Appropriation 
Excise Tax by the 
fiscal Year Collected Congress 
ao ...... $2,976,019.80 $1,000,000.00 
3940 ...... 3,707 ,843.68 1,500,000.00 
eal ...... 5,535,773.25 2,500,000.00 
m142 ...... 5,072,587.60  2,750,000.00 
M243 ...... 1,149,332.58 1,250,000.00 
(3-44 ...... 1,061,044.95 1,000,000.00 
ma45 ...... 3,132,402.04 900,000.00 
M546 ...... 5,232,464.71 1,000,000.00 
a7 ...... 9,031,273.51  2,500,000.00 
map ...... 11,276,687 .37 9,031,273.51 
M849 ...... 10,378,538.42 11,276,687.37 
49-50 ...... 9,351,613.60  10,378,538.42 
a 17,846,423.75 9 351,613.60 
a 10,679,058.77 =17,846,423.75 
99-53... 12,147,553.88  10,679,058.77 
me ...... 10,266,257.56 12,147,553.88 
ee... co htt, Qe 10,266,257.56 


9,906,800.00 


375,394.76 




















Total $4,153,879.75 


'This includes both Land Purchase and Management, and Research Projects. 





my state becomes eligible to partici- 
mte in the use of these Federal 
nds, it must by legislative action 
gohibit the diversion of hunting 
lense money into channels other 
than conservation. Pennsylvania, 
trough the Game Law, has estab- 
hed a separate fund known as the 
Game Fund, to be used for wildlife 
servation and management pur- 
ses only. 

The states are required to match 
eral funds with their own funds 
tthe ratio of 25 per cent state 
foney to 75 per cent federal money. 
To qualify, the states must have suf- 
ftent funds to finance the costs of 
projects until reimbursed. 

About the end of each federal fiscal 
far (June 30th) each state is in- 
med of the amount of P-R money 
lat will be available during the en- 
fling year. It is then necessary for 
f€ state to submit to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service a project application 





in detail for review and approval be- 
fore work can begin. Federal money 
is not received in advance, but the 
state bills the Fish and Wildlife 
Service monthly for the total ex- 
penses of P-R work during the month 
and the states are then reimbursed 
for the federal share, subject to a 
later audit. All money allotted to the 
state must be spent or obligated in 
approved projects within two years 
of the time of the appropriation. Re- 
maining balances, if any, revert to 
the federal government for financing 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Inspections of field work in Penn- 
sylvania are sometimes made by a 
representative of the Boston Regional 
office of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The Coordinator, Pittman-Robertson 
Projects, of the Game Commission, 
makes field inspections throughout 
the year to determine if the work be- 
ing done is within the scope of the 
P-R program, if the money is being 
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through the aid of Federal funds 
spent wisely, and if recommendations 
should be made for improvement or 
change. 

As a matter of interest concerning 
P-R funds, Table | gives a record of 
the excise taxes collected, the total 
Congressional appropriations, the 
amounts appropriated to the various 
States and Pennsylvania's apportion- 
ment for all purposes, annually, dur- 
ing the seventeen years it has been in 
existence. You will note how this pro- 
gram slowed down during the years 
of World War II, and how it has sky- 
cocketed since that time until, in 
recent years, it furnishes to the vari- 
ous states a sizeable supplement to 
their own wildlife restoration funds. 


Land Acquisition 

From 1938 to 1947 excise tax re- 
ceipts were rather limited. Projects 
were confined largely to purchase of 
hunting lands and research problems. 
Pennsylvania was one of the first to 
take advantage of the land purchase 
provisions and, up to the present 
time, it has bought more public land 
with P-R funds than any other State 


157,000 ACRES of hunting territory 


between 


o. 


were 
1939 


purchased by the Game 


and 1953. 


Commission 


in the United States. 

During the years 1939 to 1958, in. 
clusive, the Pennsylvania Game Com. 
mission bought 157,791.54 acres of 
State Game Lands, representing all 
or parts of 101 different Game Lands, 
at an average cost of $5.28 per acre. 
The State’s share of this expenditure 
was $235,204.94. A total of $59; 
113.89 was received from the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service 
Every cent of Federal money @ 
proved for land _ purchases Wa 
utilized. 


P-R Project 9-R : 

The “R” in the designation $R 
refers to a Research Project, but thi 
study dealt especially with Fores 
Wildlife Problems and the work Wa 
done under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Land Management. 

This project included a study ol 
forest fires. It was determined that 
the percentage of ground cover, 
woody and herbaceous, increased fol 
lowing a fire. An attempt was male 
at controlled burning. This was a 
most a complete failure because tt 
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red impossible to burn when 
gnditions were just right. It was 
rent from these studies that suc- 

ml controlled burning would be 

j dificult management measure in 
ylvania. A study of various 
ies of dwarf native and Asiatic 
les and pears, to determine their 
re as food and cover for wildlife, 


yas also included in the project. 

A study was also made of wildlife- 
forest relations to determine methods 
#correlating game management with 
fmber production on Game Lands. 


Other features of the project, includ- 

forest cuttings and related studies, 
were conducted at specific locations. 
twas observed that these were bene- 
ficial. 

The Project was not actually term- 
inated but was suspended because of 
the Second World War and_ was 
never reactivated. 


P-R Project 21-R 
Soil and Cover Type Mapping of State 
Game Lands 
This project was initiated during 
the fall of 1946. Its purposes were to 
inventory the existing cover and soil 
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conditions on State Game Lands and 
to prepare plans for future manage- 
ment on a land-use capability basis. 
The inventory and planning activi- 
ties included cover and soil surveys; 
map plotting; and preparation of 
management plans. Aerial photo- 
graphs were used to facilitate the 
field surveys. 

The cover conditions of cropped 
fields, reverting old fields, and forests 
of twenty-two Game Lands were sur- 
veyed to determine the improvements 
necessary to correct wildlife food and 
cover deficiencies. Thirty-two Game 
Lands were surveyed, mostly in north- 
western Pennsylvania, to determine 
land-use capabilities for sharecrop- 
ping; for forest management through 
sustained timber sales; for marsh 
pond impoundments; and for other 
wildlife food and cover improve- 
ments. 

A total of ninety-seven maps were 
drafted. One type, plotted on aerial 
photo base maps, showed cover and 
soil conditions with standard sym- 
bols. The management plan, or field 
operation maps, showed the layout 
of contour crop fields, food and cover 
first 


step in planning man- 
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strips, woodland borders, shrub re- and water conservation practicg 
lease areas, timber sale areas and _ crop rotations, and liming, fertiligj 





marsh pond impoundments. and meadow seeding rates, Clove 

The forest management plan ob- and shrub strips were recommendg 
jective was improvement of food and _ for adjacent old fields. j 
cover conditions for forest game The cover and_ soil mappj 


through sustained timber sales. The project also tested inventory 
plans included the following: five- management planning procedurg 





year timber sale schedules and mark- adaptable to the wildlife food ang 
ing rules; timber volumes; and sum- cover program for the state-wide sys 
mary of timber conditions. In addi- tem of Game Lands. Standard gy. 
tion, supplementary projects were veys, map plotting and planning wer 
recommended to improve food and _ thoroughly tested on forty-six Gam, 
cover for wildlife on the unmerchant- Lands, which total 247,192 acres, at, 


able pole-stage forest areas. net cost to the Game Commission of 
The crop-field management plans twelve cents (12¢) per acre. 
recommended sharecropping of con- ~— This project was merged with Pit, 


toured fields as a measure to main- man-Robertson Project 39-D as of 
tain food and cover for rabbits and July 1, 1951. 
pheasants. The plans specified soil 4 Be To Be Continues 





Small Bore Rifle Shooting Handbook Available 


Available once more to all interested persons is the excellent ‘Handbook 
On Small Bore Rifle Shooting.”” Now in its 14th printing, this well-illustrated 
booklet is intended for the beginner who has a serious interest in .22 caliber 
rifle marksmanship. It should be a great help to instructors and rifle cub 
sponsors as well, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Everything that the beginning shooter need know to become proficient iy 
riflery is presented in a concise and practical manner. Written by Colonel 
Townsend Whelen, a widely known expert in the field of small bore riflery, 
the reader should have no difficulty in following the instructions as they are 
explained and pictured for the various shooting positions, selection and care 
of equipment and accessories, aiming, trigger squeeze, sight adjustment, range 
practice, slow and rapid firing, field shooting, targets, building indoor and 
open rifle ranges, forming a rifle club, and many other topics. 

By using this 80-page handbook, the beginner can overcome many of the 
delays and difficulties that could keep him from being a marksman in the 
absence of a qualified instructor. Copies are available at 25 cents each, for 
postage and handling charges, from the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, a divi 
sion of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, 25) 
East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Wildlife Important to Canadian Economy 

The annual wild meat consumption in Canada is about 48 million pounds 
Deer and other big game makes up about 38 million pounds, waterfowl 
6 million pounds, and upland game birds 3 million pounds. The annual 
raw fur harvest is about 7 million pelts, selling for about 20 million dollars 
Across Canada about 47,000 men depend upon trapping for all or part ol 
their income. The importance of the wildlife is even higher than is expr 
by these figures when it is realized that it is a crop largely produced on land 
otherwise barren. A very large proportion of the human population make 
wildlife a source of outdoor recreation. 
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By John H. Day 


F you want to see a leprechaun, 
Dislk out into the dawning one 
norning this week. Walk softly, peer- 
ig ahead into the dissolving mists, 
md suddenly you'll see his wraith- 
ike form just vanishing in a wild 
lap over the magic mulberry in the 
dooryard. Of course it helps if you're 
i little “fey,” for only those eyes 
pened by the wondrous sorcery of 
make-believe can really see the “‘little 
xople” about their merry mischief. 
Sons of St. Patrick who blossom 
mt with a bit of greenery in honor 
that gentle and goodly man have 
nothing on the March countryside. 
for weeks the open edgings and road- 
ides and fencerows have worn green 
msettes. The wearin’ of the green is 
wot reserved only to sons of the auld 
od. Almost everywhere along the 
wayside trails the rambling country- 
man can spot an eye-refreshing patch 
ifemerald green. 


Poison hemlock, an immigrant from 
lurope, has set its exploratory green 
lanners waving in the March breeze 
dumps and waste places through- 
mt the land. Give this toxic inter- 
oper a chance and it will overrun 
le neighborhood. Garden plots just 





































out from under their snow blanket 
reveal peppergrass and sorrel rosettes, 
symmetrical and beautiful enough for 
any lapel. 

One of the refreshing sights of the 
March panorama is the first green- 
ing about spring-fed runnels. The 
countryman sees these lush oases from 
the highway as he bustles along the 
trafic lanes. His winter-jaded eye 
feasts hungarily on this new color 
note against the somber grays of the 
winter scene. Even the Christmas 
fern, evergreen in the winter woods, 
seems to take on new brightness for 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 

Now is the time for the woodsman 
to look beneath the surface if he 
wants to see the spring while it is 
very young. Perhaps the woods and 
fields still show patches of snow and 
the marshes are partly frozen, but 
beneath the surface, creatures of all 
kinds are responding to the quicken- 
ing challenge to be up and doing. In 
the fields a diligent explorer can turn 
up such insects as short-horned grass- 
hoppers, ants and even a mosquito 
or two. 

Under many rocks can be found 
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crickets, with their hard shells shiny 
as if just newly polished. Regardless 
of the remaining snow the common 
garter snakes are beginning to uncoil 
themselves and take stock of their 
surroundings. Frogs and toads are 
stirring in their cubicles deep in the 
soft stream embankments, and soon 
their spring concert will echo through 
the valleys. 

Far above the surface there are 
other signs of the advancing season. 
In the three months that have passed 
since December the earth has moved 
one-quarter of the way around the 
sun. Old Sol is swinging back from 
his annual trek south of the border, 
and this month will bring the magic 
date when the day and the night are 
equal in length, when the Vernal 
Equinox has come once more and 
spring can make her official entrance. 

There is no light quite like the 
quality of March sunlight to show off 
the wearin’ of the green in the 
thickets and against the far hills. 
Perhaps it is the new life under the 
root which makes the greenery more 
glowing. The sharp sunlight falls like 
a blade across the hills, keen as an 
etching tool, picking out the green 
rosettes which have been slyly form- 
ing during the dark days of waiting, 
just to get the jump on their neigh- 
bors and join the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade of the marching seasons. 

The season for cleaning up the 
garden has arrived again. Prodded by 
the impatient March sun, gardeners 
all across the land throw caution and 
jackets to the wind, braving the 
dangers of head colds and_ that 
mysterious villain known only as 
“virus” in their eagerness to feel the 
yielding earth beneath their feet and 
the warm sunlight on their winter- 
tired backs. The countryman rides 
the rural roadways, drenched in the 
smoky perfume from a hundred tiny 
bonfires which have been carefully 
raked into being all along the way. 

There’s more to gardening than 
those first radishes or that prize 
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watermelon. Spring raking and stone 
gathering, blisters and _— sunbum, 
thunder storms and glowing sunsets 
—these things the true gardener 
knows well and loves tremendously, 

March rains have scrubbed up the 
woodlands, removing all traces of the 
dinginess of winter. The yellow 
freckles on the brown cheeks of the 
wild cherry gleam from afar. Willows 
have already tinted their long tresses 
with that Saxon yellow which coun- 
trymen cherish as they pass by. Even 
the dour scrub oaks have lost their 
ebon tint in a hue of rich dark green 
that is a pleasing foil to the shining 
beauty of the rest of the woods. 

The gray columns of the smooth 
beech trunks look as if carved out of 
mottled marble. The doming slope 
of a miniature big-toothed eo 
forest, standing where the sun hits 
it full and warm, wears the frailest 
wreath of fuzzy color in the treetops. 
This color is as intangible as a dream; 
a cloud dusks the sun and it is gone 
—yet it is surely there, the first birth 
blush of the foliage. 

The greatest charm of the woods 
on bright run-off mornings is the 
water. There’s usually only one per 
fect day when this show is on-stage. 
Yesterday was too cold. Tomorrow 
the run will be over. But at the magic 
moment little brooks of dancing 
quick silver pour down all over the 
forest floor. 
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They follow no worn channels— 
they flow not to rule or boundary. 
Qver the brown leaves they come, by 
any little hollow, irresponsible, twink- 
ling, with the softest of plashing 
gunds as one of them jumps over a 
fm covered rock and sinks into the 
mould, On that same day the smell 
of the forest is the first and sweetest 
mell of spring. 

It is the indescribable smell of pure 
ce water running over leaves. It is 
the smell of sweet, black humus, just 
exposed. No description of it can 
pring the odor to the nostrils. The 
countryman breathes deeply while the 
yater music gurgles all about him, 
and knows the aroma as the smell of 
dead winter. 

Now that another spring has been 
woficially proclaimed, the country- 
man girds for an exciting year of 
joyous weekend ‘rambling along the 
enchanted byways of his hinterland 
hunts. He has tramped his favorite 
wod roads and country lanes 
through the long dark months, trav- 
esing snow drift and clinging mud 
and facing into biting wintry blasts. 
Now the smell of south rain is in the 
air, sugar maples blush red in the 
janting afternoon sunlight, and out 
ahead stretch glorious days of surg- 
ing springtide, peaceful summer and 
gorgeous autumn. 

The countryman never questions 
the driving urge which sends him far 
weld each weekend. Neither a 
tained botanist, nor ornithologist, 
nor entomologist nor any other sort 
of “ist,” he bdunders around in the 
woods and fields because he simply 
loves the exciting everyday adven- 
lures to be had along the hidden 
wanderways in the hill country. 

Roads in this world are supposed 
to lead from somewhere to somewhere 
ese, but no suspicion of such definite- 
ness of purpose can ever be attached 
to the old wood roads the country- 
man traces. Of course they do lead 
fom the land of humdrum to the 
‘country of romance. But no one can 


tell where the most sedate and 
straightforward one will lead, except 
that, as every countryman knows, it 
will be continually through a land 
of delight, with Eden just around 
that next bend. 


Many of the old woodland trails 
mark the journeyings of pioneers 
and even of the red men before them. 
They wander on in their own gentle, 
untrammelled way, hither and yon, 
here beset by heavy forest growth, 
there a tangle of greenbrier and 
scrub oak, losing the intruder often, 
and picking him up again when he 
least expects it. They may be of just 
one family’s making, leading from 
house to pasture and woodlot. 

The observing eye will find these 
byways margined with marks of the 
pioneer. It may be just a hollow 
which was once his tiny cellar-hole, 
or a rectangular mound where the 
logs of his cabin tumbled into the 
mould; perhaps a moss grown, 
weatherbeaten house itself with its 
barberry bush or its lilac still holding 
firmly. 


Wherever these hidden roadways 
lead, wherever the plain trails grow 
gently vague and finally shimmer 
away to nothing, the countryman 
finds them irresistible, luring him 
ever onward through homely, beauti- 
ful, relaxing outdoor delights. 
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By Victor Rosner 


VERY year Winter brings scores 

of the world’s wildfow! from lands 
beyond “THE HUMP” to fields of 
wheat, rice paddys, and _fish-filled 
waters that is India after the Mon- 
soon. In the vanguard of this airlift 
come Sheldrake and Shoveller, Pin- 
tail and Pochard, Barhead and Grey 
geese to take over the strip of river 
and “‘jheel” they had left when Spring 
took them winging back over the 
roof of the world into the Trans- 
Himalaya, even to the Arctic Circle, 
to nest and breed. 

Of the 240 species of swans, geese 
and ducks in the world today, India 
claims nine that are resident within 
her borders. Although they may 
make short flights in the Spring, they 
mate and nest in India, never leaving 
her boundaries during their life-span. 
Of the nine, the most common are 
two varieties of Whistling Duck. 
Rusty looking with chocolate colored 


wings, rounded off unlike those o 
other ducks, these whistlers have 
light fawn heads, lead grey bills, webs 
and feet. They measure from 17 to% 
inches and weigh from one to two 
pounds. They take to the air ina 
burst of loud whistling, shrill and 
continuous. They whistle on the 
water, too. ; 


Another resident duck that nests 
in trees is the tiny Cotton Teal. I 
is perhaps the smallest of the wilt- 
fowl in the world. They measure up 
to 12 inches and tip the scales. at 12 
ounces. Cotton Teal are also known 
as Indian Pygmy Geese. These pint 
sized ducks, with bills an inch long 
and wedge-shaped like that of a 
goose, have sleek, stream-lined bodies 
which look like rolls of cotton wool 
They are live-wires on the water and 
jets in the air. The drake is white 
with black wings, has a black collar 
and a greenish metallic hued skull 
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ap. The hen is more brown where 
the drake is black, with a brown eye- 
lsh and a mottled breast. 

Cotton Teal have the delightful 
practice of running over the water, 
ill on a sudden, in twos and threes 
ws if enjoying a game of tag. They 
all to each other in shrill, piping 
tones as they scurry along. 
These “Peter Pans’ of the wildfowl 
world never seem to be grown up 
but, rather, are always bubbling over 
with playfulness. 

India has her pygmy birds. She has 
her giants as well. The Nukta or 
Comb-bill, is one. The first Nukta I 
pulled out of the skies was a drake, 
2 inches from beak tip to tail end, 
weighing 10 pounds and having a 
wingspread of 50 inches. Like the 
Cotton Teal, the Nukta is a tree 
iweller, perching and nesting in giant 
igs and mangoes near water. Nothing 
eems to please a Nukta more than 
0 sit on a dead branch in a quiet 





corner of a lonely jheel, pull up a 
leg, tuck its head under a wing, and 
sleep through the noonday hours. 

Another of the giants among 
India’s resident wildfowl is the White- 
winged wood duck, found only in 
northeast Assam. Very much like the 
Nukta, but more stream-lined, it is 
rusty looking but with very promi- 
nent white wings. The species is 
definitely rare in India today. This 
a tree “refugee” like the Nukta and 
Cotton Teal. Its flight is slow and 
weak and its range very limited. The 
call of the drake is very pronounced 
—a ringing trumpet blast. 

Among the surface-feeding wild- 
fowl, India claims the Spot-bill as her 
own. The Mallard she shares with 
America and Europe. Mallards are 
plentiful in Kashmir and along the 
rivers of the Punjab, becoming rare 
towards the Gangetic plains. The 
Spot-bill is as sober as the mallard 
except for two bright red beads below 
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its eyes and prominent wing bands 
of metallic green bordered with black 
and white. Where mallards are in- 
clined to be gregarious, Spot-bills are 
just the opposite. They are usually 
met with in pairs. 

Andaman teal are confined to the 
islands of that name in the Bay of 
Bengal. They are very much like the 
Whistling duck of the mainland in 
habits but frequent salt water creeks 
and bays. 


The most wanted ducks in the 
world today is the Pink-headed duck 
of India. This species is confined to 
a very small area in North Bihar 
where India runs into Nepal. It 
winters as far south as the province 
of Orissa in the Chilka Lake area. 
The last definite report of this duck 
was from a small lake in Gangpur, 
Orissa. One specimen—a drake bird 
—was shot there in January, 1949, 
being mistaken for a Whistling duck. 
They look very much alike in flight. 
The Pink-headed duck is unique in 
its coloration—a shell pink head and 


neck with a chocolate body. It has, 
neck rather long for a duck—like thy 
of a migratory Pintail—thus its jy, 
terest as a possible link between th 
diving ducks and the puddlers, 


India has no resident geese of he 
own but she can lay claim to th 
Bar-headed goose on a double sco 
She has given her name to the goog 
Anser Indicus. The Bar-head, in x. 
turn, spends most of its time 
India’s northern rivers, though j 
breeds in Tibet. You cannot mistake 
the Bar-head with its distinct paired 
horseshoes on the crown of its head 
Bill, feet and webs are yellow, x 
times orange. This small goose js 
sober in silver and grey, but then, 
none of the geese stand out like 
ducks in their make-up. 

One of the pleasures of wildfowl. 
ing in India is the fact that there js 
no lake or river so far away from any 
city that it cannot be reached by at 
over the weekend. And there is no 
water so poor as not to have its share 
of wildfowl. Add the fact that ther 





INDIA’S DUCK 
a wingspread of 


fig and mangoe trees near water. 
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GIANT is the Nukta or Comb-bill, weighing up to 10 pounds with 
over four feet. This duck is a tree dweller, perching and nesting i 
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;no limit put to a bag during the 
shooting season—October | to March 
sj-and you can get the best of sport 
in duck and goose shooting. 

With the nine resident species and 
the 40 migratory varieties of wild- 
fowl, there is a choice for every gun. 
[have known days in the Salt Lake 
grea south of Calcutta when our bags 
wok in Shelduck and _ Shoveller, 
Cotton Teal, Garganey, Red-headed 
Pochards, Gadwall, Whistling teal, 
Pintail and even the odd Grey goose. 
There were days also when only 
“Pins” were flighting, or Blue-winged 
eal fell to the guns. 

J have often been in on the wild- 
fowl shoots in West Bengal where 
Pakistan touches India and water 
covers the land for miles. Off by car 
fom Calcutta on a Saturday after- 
noon, beyond Dumdum (the airport 
of the city) as far as wheels could 
take us, then down some canal by 
boat towed or rowed up to some high 
embankment or “bundh’’ to cover 
the evening flight of ducks. And after 
the evening flight, the best of parties 
ma Bengal “bundh,” a night under 
the stars to be up again for the morn- 
ing flight. Back to the city by noon 
on Sunday with 12 to a score of ducks 
per gun on peak days. And if there 
were empty bags, why the company 
m the “bundh” was reason enoug" 
for the day! 


In South Bihar and Orissa where 
[have done most of my duck shoot- 
ing, the country is a quilt of paddy 

» small holdings cut up by low 
idges, dotted with man-made lakes 
dams, surrounded with forests 
a Sal and scrub jungle. In such areas, 
the hunters move from water to water 
amoss fields and into the jungle, 
mostly on foot. The local natives raise 
resting ducks with slings and 
dapping while the hunters open fire 
shooting boxes, hid behind 

eds or peeping out of foxholes. 
Alot depends on luck, in wildfowl- 
mg more than in any other sport. 
But a lot more depends on ourselves. 



















CONCRETE SHOOTING BOX was built 
by Rajah Sahib of Gangpur, Orissa. The 
author has often shot waterfowl from this 
blind. 


It is not every day we can bag a tiger 
or leopard, a bison or buffalo in this 
country. But there are many days 
when we can bring home a duck or 
even a goose and that after having 
spent a thoroughly happy time in the 
bargain. That is why wildfowling is 
so very popular with the Sahibs in 
India. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR AND THIS 
ARTICLE 


As regular readers of GAME NEWS 
will realize, this article on wildfowling 
in India is a departure from the maga- 
zine’s normal editorial content. Standard 
policy is to confine discussions on these 
pages to subjects connected with Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife—its harvest and conserva- 
tion. 


But due to modern day interest in 
waterfowl, it was believed a brief look 
at ducks and geese in another, and little 
known, corner of the world would be 
of interest and value. 

Reverend A. V. Rosner is a missionary 
stationed in Simdega, Bihar Province, 
India. This article is an indirect result of 
a friendship which started during World 
War II between the missionary and Bob 
Latimer, the Game Commission’s water- 
fowl program coordinator. Rev. Rosner 
is a recognized authority on India’s wild- 
fowl, has written regularly for the “States- 
man,” largest daily newspaper in North 
India, and recently completed a treatise 
on wildfowl for the government of India. 
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CIENTIFICALLY speaking, there 

is a difference between a wildcat 
and a wild cat (a housecat living in 
the wild). They are not of the same 
genus and there are other very defin- 
ite physical differences. 

But ask anyone who has had a 
running experience with a_ wild 
housecat and they will tell you the 
difference is in name only. A classic 
example of this—a clinical case you 
might say—was terminated recently in 
the Fishing Creek Valley, Dauphin 
County. 

An abandoned housecat had been 
living off the fat of the land for three 
years — Warren Berger's Pheasantry 
land to be exact. Warren had been 
able to cope with crows, raccoons, 
foxes and other predators always will- 
ing to share in the farm’s profits. But 
a certain cat outwitted the exasper- 
ated pheasantry owner for three years. 
Finally it fell victim to its oWn glut- 
tony. The pheasant-feasting feline was 
so gorged one recent morning that 
Berger was able to slam a pen door 
shut on the sleeping animal. 

The cat, realizing its plight, 
crouched in a corner of the pen, 
glowering venomously at its captors 
as if to say, “I dare you to come in 
and get me.” 

Berger’s intent was to mercifully 
eliminate the creature but in spite of 
three years’ running battle with the 
cat, he underestimated that powerful 
cat’s constitution. The first 22 Long 
entered somewhere in back of the 
head whereupon the big cat began 
to dash across the pen, up the wire 
side, across the top and down the 
other side. 

Finally the cat stopped its monkey- 
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like gyrations and hung suspended 
from the top of the pen. Berge, 
fervently hoping to end the creature; 
agony, sent another shot into its head 
and waited around to make sure j 
didn’t move again. The time was 7 
a. m; or thereabouts. 

At 4:30 p. m. Berger's uncle and 
an employee went up to the pen w 
dispose of the cat. To their amar. 
ment, the cat made a feeble attempt 
to lunge at the men. This time, it 
was put away for keeps. 

The sinewy hulk of the animal 
was so impressive, it was weighed and 
measured. It tipped the scales at % 
pounds and stretched out (as pic 
tured here) to 42 inches. (Wildcats 
or bobcats average 20 to 25 pounds, 
some reach 40 pounds). The mos 
impressive feature about the animal, 
as I saw it, were the hind legs. | 
really believe the power in those leg 
could have knocked down a man in 
a surprise attack. 


Berger had told me about the cat 
a year ago. At the time, he surmised 
its owners had intentionally aban- 
doned it in the vicinity some two 
years previous. It was then a full 
grown tabby. 

During the time it was eating intc 
the profits of the pheasant farm, il 
was observed to acquire all the shy, 
furtive characteristics of a natural 
wild predator. The cat made use d 
every bit of cover—diving into woot 
chuck holes, bounding out of weeds 
and into the mountain far ahead 0 
approaching hunters, feeding entirely 
at night, and varying its pen-reared 
pheasant menu with rabbits, squir 
rels, songbirds and field mice. 
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Although this local housecat gone 
yild was unusually large, its depra- 
dations on wildlife are typical. Pri- 
marily, man is at fault. Instead of 
doing the humane thing with un- 
wanted cats such as contacting the 
local Humane Society or finding 
other homes for them, people all too 
often abandon housecats on some 
jolated country or mountain road. Is 
itany wonder that these former pets 
develop into devastating game-killers? 
Section 723 of the Pennsylvania 
Game Law prohibits the release of 
domestic cats within the Common- 
wealth. The fine provided for such 
an unlawful act is $25.00. There are 
records of prosecutions under this 
law, but usually the offenders go un- 
punished because evidence is difficult 
to obtain. 





DOMESTIC 


HOUSECAT gone wild can 
ause trouble anywhere. This one killed in 
Dauphin County last fall weighed 28 pounds. 


Some hunters do not hesitate to 
shoot a cat which is sneaking around 
the woods. A man can’t be arrested 
for dispensing his brand of justice 
on cats because in this and many 
other states, cats are not recognized 
as property. An opinion rendered by 
a Pennsylvania Attorney General in 
1917 has not been superceded to date: 
“The common law took no cogniz- 
ance of cats and that an exhaustive 
search of authorities has disclosed 
but one State in which the cat is 
dignified with one of the attributes 
of property, namely, value.” 

There are some cases, however, 
when a hunter can’t, or at least 
shouldn't, take it upon himself to 
rid the land of a feline game or 
song-bird killer. Legal status or not, 
a farmer who has granted permission 
to hunt will not be so kindly dis- 
posed in the future if the hunter- 
guest kills a valued “mouser.” That 
same farmer might, on occasion, com- 
plain to the local game _ protector 
that something was killing off game 
on his farm. But if he values his 
cats over the wild game, that’s his 
prerogative. The least the hunter can 
ethically do is to determine the farm- 
er’s. wishes in thé matter and then 
respect them. The most the hunter 
can do without the landowner’s per- 
mission is to diplomatically suggest 
that a couple of good terriers can be 
just as efficient as cats without being 
near as destructive on wild game. 

To set the record straight, I have 
nothing against pet cats; we always 
had them around the house. The 
presence of a cat in the house is a 
source of pleasure to many adults 
and countless children. Infestations 
of rats and mice are not so likely to 
occur where cats are in evidence. 

The point we strive to make here 
is that a cat which has been cruelly 
abandoned in forest or mountain 
soon loses whatever lovable charac- 
teristics it may have once possessed. 
A “wild” cat is every bit as wild as 
a wildcat. 
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Old Panthers Never Die 


Sirs: The article “Panthers Are 
Popular” appearing in your January 
issue brought back memories— 
memories of a night in 1940 or ’41 
when four of us followed our usual 
procedure of spotting the country for 
bucks we intended hunting the next 
day. This procedure saved a lot of 
guessing as far as planning the next 
day’s hunt. 

This was a dark, cold night with 
about one inch of crusted snow. We 
left Costello, Potter County, and 
spotted towards Route 44 through 
the Broudy Country. We saw quite a 
few deer and about eleven o'clock 
our light played along a brushy fence- 
row between two fields. We at once 
picked up a pair of the largest, 
brightest eyes I've ever seen with a 
spotlight. One of the fellows men- 
tioned bobcat, but they were too wide 
apart and large. The animal didn’t 
move so we got the idea it was in a 
trap. I was elected to investigate but 
as I stepped from the car, the crunch- 
ing of the snow started the animal 
moving. It padded down through the 
open field. The spotlight and my five- 
cell flashlight bathed the field with 
enough light to leave no doubt as to 
what we saw. The animal would 
weigh near one hundred pounds, It 
carried its tail and head at level, the 
tail being long and thick. The color 
matched the paintings of panthers 
I've seen. 

We returned to Costello, bucks 
forgotten. Needless to say our story 
fell on deaf ears until the mail car- 
rier heard it. He believed us since 
he, too, had seen an animal like that 
just a short time before in the same 
section. 

I don’t want to dispute the state- 
ments in your article but I’m con- 


vinced there was a panther traveling 
south through Pennsylvania about }5 
years ago. 
Ernest H. Grove 
Felton, Pa. 


Dumb Animals? 

SIR: During the past two years 
while hunting in New Castle town. 
ship, Schuylkill County, I’ve noticed 
that deer would bed down ona large 
spill bank from an abandoned strip. 
ping. Talk about dumb animals 
These certainly were not dumb for 
where they bedded down was wher 
the warm air from the mine would 
seep out of the ground. This wam 
air is many degrees warmer than the 
cold wintry blasts outside. These 
deer seemed to have enough intelli 
gence to find out how to take advan. 
tage of such natural heating. 

Frank Sever 
St. Clair, Pa, 
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Land Area 

Franklin County is at the southern 
Pennsylvania outlet of the famous 
Cumberland Valley in the south cen- 
tral part of the State. It covers 482,- 
752 acres of which 188,412 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
45,580 acres including 6,967 acres of 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

A portion of the Mason-Dixon line 
makes up the southern boundary of 
Franklin county while its most 
northerly point stretches roughly one- 
fourth the way across the Common- 
wealth to a latitude even with Harris- 
burg. Some of the most beautiful 
mountain landscapes and some of the 
greatest forests and orchards to: be 
found in the State are seen here. The 
county is considered the dividing line 
between floral growths of the north 
and the south. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania (Cumber- 
land Valley) and the Western Mary- 
land lines. The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, Lincoln Highway (U.S. 30), 
U.S. Route 11, and other highways 
traverse the county, which has 568 
miles of improved State highways. 


History 
Figuring in romance and fiction, 


oddly shaped Franklin county claims 
several distinctions. James Buchanan, 
Pennsylvania’s only native son to 
serve as president, was born in the 
county. The new county was formed 
from Cumberland County in 1784 
and named in honor of Benjamin 
Franklin. Chambersburg became the 
county seat, named after Benjamin 
Chambers who settled there in 1730 
after having been burned out of Fort 
Hunter in Dauphin County. Mas- 
sacres during the French and Indian 
war sent settlers scurrying from the 
area but later Forts Chambers, 
Loudon, McDowell and McCord were 
erected. 

During the Civil War, Franklin 
county became the tramping ground 
of soldiers from both North and 
South. General Stuart’s cavalry in 
1862 made a series of raids into the 
county. Armies of both Generals Lee 
and Meade passed through on the 
way to and from the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. In July, 1864 General Early’s 
cavalry burned Chambersburg. John 
Brown of pre-Civil War fame is said 
to have had headquarters in the 
county for some time. 

Ruins of Caledonia Furnace, an 
iron furnace built by Thaddeus 
Stevens, are in Caledonia State Park. 
The furnace was destroyed by Con- 
federate troops but his blacksmith 
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shop is faithfully restored. North of 
Greencastle is the spot where the first 
Union soldier was killed in Pennsyl- 
vania, marked now by a suitable 
monument. Mt. Parnell, one of the 
interesting mountain peaks in the 
State, was a station of the “Under- 
ground Railroad” through which run- 
away slaves were passed northward 
to safety. 


Industry 


The principal classes of manufac- 
turing industry are metals and metal 
products; food and kindred products; 
textiles and textile products. Chief 
products include machinery and 
parts, underwear, catsup and sauces, 
men’s clothing, shirts, furniture, 
canned and preserved goods, and 
condensed and evaporated milk. 


Agriculture 


The largest portion of the land is 
of limestone origin, well watered and 
fertile. The importance of agriculture 
in the economic structure of the 
county is indicated by the total pro- 
duction of grains and fruit. Franklin 
County ranks first in the State in the 
value of rye and peaches, third in 
apples and wheat, and fifth in corn. 
Agriculture has always been the chief 
industry but in recent years it has 
been supplemented by a variety of 
manufacturing plants in the urban 
centers. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector A. C. 
Ganster, 530 E. Catherine Street, 
Chambersburg (Phone: Colony 
4-6810) is assigned to the following 
townships: Fannett, Metal, Letter- 


kenny, Lurgan, Southampton and 
Greene. 


District Game Protector Edward W. 
Campbell, Fort Loudon (Phone: St. 
Thomas 25) is assigned to the follow- 
ing townships: Peters, St. Thomas, 
Hamilton, Guilford, Antrim, Quincy, 
Washington, Warren and Mont- 
gomery. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Bryce Carnell, R. D. 
No. 1, St. Thomas (Phone: Empire 
9-2511) is assigned to this county by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: E. Br., Little Antietam 
Creek, Waynesboro, Rt. 16, 10 mi; 
W. Br., Little Antietam Creek, 
Waynesboro, 7 mi.; Broad Run, Fort 
Loudon, Rt. 30, 4 mi.; Carbaugh 
Run, Caledonia State Park, Rt. 30, 
1 mi.; Conochocheague Creek, 
Chambersburg, Rt. 30, 16 mi.; Dennis 
Creek, Chambersburg, Rt. 30, 2 mi.; 
Dickeys Run, Mercersburg, Rt. 16, 
5 mi.; Falling Springs Creek, Cham- 
bersburg, Rt. 30, 4 mi.; Five Forks 
Creek, Waynesboro, Rt. 16, 3 mi. 
Muddy Run, Greencastle, Rt. 16, 4 
mi.; Roe Run, Orrstown, Rt. 433, 
2 mi.; Trout Run, Roxbury, Rt. 433, 
3 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Conochocheague 
Creek, Chambersburg, Rt. 30, 14 mi.; 
W. Br., Conochocheague Creek, 
Greencastle, Rt. 11, 31 mi.; Conodo- 
guinet Creek, Orrstown, Rt. 433, 30 
miles. 

Recreation—Hunting 

Franklin County affords a variety 
of hunting for both farm game and 
forest game species. It maintains a 
fairly good deer herd, and provides 
good hunting opportunity for grouse 
and squirrels. Two tracts of State 
Game Lands, open to public hunt- 
ing, are found as follows: Number 
76, covering 3,813 acres near Fannetts- 
burg, and Number 124 (in _ part), 
covering 3,154 acres near Mercers- 
burg. The county contains two Co- 
operative Farm Game Projects, also 
open to public hunting, as follows: 
Number 134, covering 3,115 acres 
near Greencastle and Waynesboro; 
and Number 141, covering 14,087 
acres near Upper Strasburg and Rox- 
bury. 
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By Bill Clede 





Training Section, National Rifle Association 


N THE five short years that the 

National Rifle Association’s Hunter 
Safety program has actually been in 
effect, results have been realized that 
conclusively point out the benefits of 
training new hunters in proper gun 
handling. The adage that safety is 
best obtained through education has 
been clearly shown in this particular 
training. Statistical reports of official 
state programs where hunter safety 
courses have been held on a large 
scale show a decided reduction in 
the firearms accident rate. 

Every true sportsman recognizes 
the great need for training the novice 
in how to handle and use guns safely. 
In fact, more than 9,000 competent 
sportsmen have voluntarily met the 
requirements and passed the exam- 
inations to qualify as Hunter Safety 
Instructors affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation. The procedure for becoming 
certified as such an Instructor is rela- 
tively simple. By writirig to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 


Island:Avenue N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., you can receive a packet of 
information on attaining this rating. 
Once certified, you also will receive 
an official identification card stating 
that you are rated as an instructor 
and are thereby authorized to con- 
duct classes and to award certificates 
to deserving graduates of the course. 

One of the best ways to qualify as 
an instructor is to attend an instruc- 
tor training clinic. Several of these 
have been held in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding one conducted last March at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 
Your basic knowledge of hunting and 
gun safety is necessary but the pur- 
pose of these clinics is to improve 
your ability to pass along that 
knowledge to others. So, if you get 
the chance, don’t pass up an oppor- 
tunity to enroll in one of these clinics. 
Learn all you can during the classes 
conducted there. In addition, you 
can obtain from the National Rifle 
Association instructor guides and 
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other training materials at moderate 
cost to help you with your program. 
The problems of sponsorship, place 
and publicity are up to you to re- 
solve. An individual Instructor, be- 
ginning a Hunter Safety Course on 
his own, is confronted with these 
problems as is the club which spon- 
sors a course. Problems are not in- 
surmountable even for the individual 
but the responsibilities are negligible 
when divided among the members 
of a committee. The Rifle Club, 
Sportsman’s Club or other civic- 
minded group which sponsors a 
Hunter Safety Course should estab- 
lish a Committee for Safety Training 
consisting of at least five persons. 
The Chairman is, of course, re- 
sponsible for the over-all operation 
of the entire program but the assis- 
tants serve to lessen the workload on 
any one individual. One committee- 
man should be charged with provid- 
ing the place to conduct the course 


GUNS AND BOYS just naturally go 


together. 
gun from the boy but you can’t separate 


NEWS MARCH ~195, 
and he may be called the “Ran 
Officer.’” Best results may be obtained 
by having separate range and clay. 
room facilities and, wherever possible 
an outdosr area where actual field 
problems may be presented to the 
students and solved by them. 

Another responsibility is that of 
assuring that all necessary supplies 
and training material is availa at 
the right place when needed by the 
course Instructor. This Supply Officer 
should order all material so that 
duplications may be avoided. 

The Secretary should maintain 
records of those students who ar 
qualified as Safe Hunters by keeping 
a record of the NRA Student Regis. 
tration Cards. These cards, available 
from the NRA, may be retained in 
your own file as a separate report 
form is furnished for you to notify 
the NRA of your activities. Other 
duties such as correspondence, at 
tendance records and progress reports, 


Old saying is, “You can separate the 
the boy from the gun.” Through proper 


training and guidance, however, the two can go together safely and pleasantly. 


Photo by Keith Schuyler 
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keeping financial records and pre- 
paring reports naturally fall to this 


office. 


the committee must have a means of 
informing the public of the program. 
The Public Relations Officer serves 
many needs of promotion, but let's 
deal with him later. 

While the Supply Officer is order- 
ing the material suggested in the 
NRA Hunter Safety Instructor's 
Guide, the Range Officer arranges 
for the location. The local High 
§chool will often have a rifle range 
and certainly the classrooms so con- 
tact the Principal and explain the 
purpose of your project. New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Arizona have en- 
acted legislation permitting the pub- 
lic school systems to include Hunter 
Safety education in their regular cur- 
riculum. Your Principal will prob- 
ably be happy to make the needed 
space available. National Guard 
Armories and other military installa- 
tions have been found to be very 
cooperative in providing ranges. A 
local NRA club having a range is an 
excellent bet. 


These classes need not be con- 
ducted indoors alone. During the 
told months comfort dictates indoor 
activity but it is preferable to hold 
dasses outdoors, weather permitting. 
A safe, though perhaps temporary 
fange may be established in a vacant 
pasture providing an adequate back- 
sop is available. A wooded area, in 
asafe direction from the range, may 
be utilized to conduct actual field 
problems (without ammunition, of 
course). Fences, creeks, boats and 
simulated obstacles may confront the 
students while the Instructor is af- 
forded the opportunity to observe the 
student’s reactions and correct pos- 
sible errors. 

Now that you have the necessary 
ancl, material and place all you 

ve to do is “spread the word.” It 
May be better not to over-publicize 


In addition to extra Instructors, 





the first session since more people 
may show up than your group can 
properly handle. However, with a 
schedule of consecutive courses, you 
should make up a master list of all 
prospective students and _ schedule 
definite classes to begin on definite 
dates. As soon as an individual has 
been scheduled to attend a certain 
class, advise him when to appear and 
where the course is to be held. He 
will not mind waiting as much if he 
knows that he is registered and sched- 
uled. 

Regardless of the advance publicity 
given to your activity, few persons 
may appear interested. Consider your 
own reaction to news items—are you 
more interested in a notice that some- 
thing is going to be held or do you 
react more favorably to a report of 
some successful course actually being 
conducted? 

When the first class graduates, take 
a good picture and submit an 8x10 
glossy print along with a short write- 
up of the course to your local paper. 
Keep the report limited in length. 
The Editor must consider the amount 
of space that he can devote to any 
one story and, even though your 
safety course is newsworthy, it can- 
not monopolize the page. Be sure to 
emphasize the success and benefit of 
your class and mention names, espe- 
cially important or well-known ones. 


When the first course is completed 
the group should get together and 
thoroughly discuss every detail. Was 
anything left out? What did we need 
but not have? Did the class have a 
convenient number of students? 
What did we forget to do? Did the 
students receive the training they 
were led to believe they would re- 
ceive? Just as a child learns by asking 
questions, so do we. Question every 
aspect of this first course and, where 
needed, improve or correct anything 
left undone. Any problem you cannot 
solve, refer it to the NRA Headquar- 
ters. Their purpose is to help you. 
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PRINGTIME flooded the Alle- 
J ghenies, filling not only the wild- 
ie with restlessness, but also those 
who lived close to the wilderness. 
Saturday afternoon, Ben Holcom left 
hoe in the garden where it had 
n just before dinner. Lifting the 
jittle 25-20 from the pegs, he dropped 
s handful of ammunition in his faded 
garees and stepped quietly out 
the back door. Tippie was bawling 
mt the end of his chain, but since this 
was not the time of the year for a dog 
be running, Ben ignored the 
gund, stepping between the strands 
Nf barbed-wire, he followed the log 
jad along its winding course through 
thorn apples. 


He trailed the badly washed ruts 
hill for a good third of a mile 
intil the road leveled out on the 
age at the site of an old, rotted 
fading ramp. By this time the lazi- 

s of spring overpowered his hik- 
hg desires and he sat on the upper 
bg of the ramp taking inventory of 


e 
aI 


the valley below. 

His eyes picked out the brick 
tolored roof of his house where it 
imuggled in a hollow against a back- 
found of white pines and _hard- 
fwoods. He could hear the kids yell- 
ing in the back yard, Tippie’s last 
disappointed yip, and the mournful 
moan of the Lehigh’s Black Diamond 
% it charged along its steel rails to- 
ward distant New York. Ben’s eyes 
followed the sound, sweeping across 
the shimmering Susquehanna and 
watching the train just as it dashed 
through the small town of Milan on 
‘the other side of the river. For a brief 
‘moment he wondered what Queen 
Esther and her Indian subjects would 
think if they could see their home 
rounds now. 


A blue-jay nagged at him from the 
upper branches of a witch-hazel and 
Mstinctively, Ben caught the flash of 
Dlue in the rifle sights. Maybe the jay 
pWas a nest robber, maybe even a 
Predator, but Ben merely let the 
‘ights rest on the bird for a minute 


% 


and then lowered the gun. Spring 
wasn’t the time to kill anything, pro- 
tected or unprotected. 

He ran the ball of his thumb over 
the flat side of the rifle action where 
years of carrying had worn the blue 
finish through to the silvery metal 
beneath. Then, one by one, he began 
stufing cartridges into the magazine. 
The little gun had seen a lot of use 
in the years gone by, use carefully 
tutored by the Old Man. He recol- 
lected the first deer he killed, the 
time he met the Old Man. And then 
he remembered the fluttering grouse 
over by the spring and the way Curt 
Andrews and the Old Man repri- 
manded him, amusing and subtle, 
but in a way that Ben never forgot. 

The bluing on the barrel was 
worn thin, showing a glint of cold 
steel and bringing back the day at 
the gunsmith shop. That was years 
ago. The original barrel was too 
pitted for the cast bullets Ben used 
for practice, but by spending Satur- 
days and many early morning hours 
on his trapline, he finally earned 
enough money for a new factory 
barrel. It was weeks after the barrel 
was ordered that the familiar model 
‘A’ Ford bounced into the yard one 
morning during breakfast, and the 
Old Man announced the barrel had 
arrived at the gunsmith’s. There was 
no waiting. The buckwheats were 
washed down with scalding coffee, 
and with the narrow wheels churn- 
ing up the mud, they spun out of the 
yard and to town with the rifle. 


There was something about the 
gunsmith shop that Ben liked. Maybe 
it was the long row of rifles against 
the wall, cleaned and shining, or 
maybe it was the vast array of bullets, 
powder, primers and loading equip- 
ment on the bench. Maybe it was 
just the way the gunsmith took 
notice of a kid and introduced him 
and the Old Man to another cus- 
tomer who sat in the corner on an 
upended box, or maybe it was the 
way a group of sportsmen talk when 
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they get together. But Ben liked it. 
The three of them shook hands, and 
while Old John settled down on the 
box, Ben studied his badly worn 
sheepskin coat and the brown cor- 
duroy hunting cap that couldn't 
keep the gray hair from sticking over 
the tops of his ears. He glanced at 
John’s eyes, finding them deep, wide 
apart, and expressionless. The grey 
stubble on his face failed to hide the 
weathered wrinkles and if he had 
been just a little taller, he might 
have looked quite a bit like the Old 
Man. 


“You a hunter?” John asked, point- 
ing the empty cigar holder at Ben. 

Ben nodded. “Not much of a 
hunter, probably, but I try pretty 
hard.” 

“Lucky,” John said, “very lucky.” 

“There ain't much luck to it,’”” Ben 
said. ‘Everybody around here hunts. 
It’s knowin’ how that counts.” 

Old John chuckled, showing the 
front part of his mouth to be tooth- 
less, and behind him, Ben heard the 
gunsmith whisper to the Old Man. 

“You're hacky: lad, very lucky. 
What would you do if you couldn't 
hunt? If you couldn’t walk in the 


, 
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woods as you pleased with that little 
rifle of yours?” 

“I don’t know. I never thought 
about it, Mister.” Ben’s ears picked 
up fragments of the gunsmith’ 
whispers. He heard the word ‘Kaiser’ 
and ‘British officer escape’ and then 
he knew that Old ae wasn't a 
native American. 

“Over in the Old Country, every- 
one didn’t have a gun like you haye 
here. Only certain people had them, 
landowners who held thousands of 
acres of forest. You didn’t hunt on 
their land—unless you was a poacher, 
and then you didn’t want to get 
caught.” 

“How did you, hunt?” 

Old John looked forlornly at the 
cigar holder and then the canisters 
of powder on the bench. 


“Wal, like this, lad. If you was a 
poacher, you wore a long coat and 
carried your gun inside until you got 
into the woods. Then you hunted. 
You didn’t shoot three-four times at 
a rabbit, just once and then you 
moved on—and you didn’t hunt on 
a tracking snow either. Of course if 
you had money, maybe twice a year, 
once before the snow and once after, 
some friend would invite you out for 
a hunt.” 

“That poaching business sounds 
like it might have been fun.” 


Old John’s vacant eyes centered on 
Ben. “If you had to poach, lad, you 
would soon find it a lot more exciting 
to hunt legally—where you can walk 
up to a man and ask him for the 
time of day or a match to build a 
fire with. You would find it much 
more exciting to walk home in the 
late afternoon with your gun over 
vour shoulder and a full game bag, 
than to leave the gun in a hollow log 
and then wait until after dark so you 
could sneak along the back alleys 
with your rabbits tied to your body 
under the long overcoat. And another 
thing, you always have your rifle in 
your home, where you can clean it 
and handle it. I had to leave mine 
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in a hollow tree. It’s probably still 
there.” 

On the way home that day, the 
Old Man and Ben discussed the busi- 
ness of hunting. “It isn’t exactly a 
right,” the Old Man said, “it’s a 
rivilege. It’s something that has been 
handed down to us carefully pre- 
served like that rifle of yours, be- 
cause somebody back along the line 
knew what it was not to be able to 
hunt, just like Old John. It's some- 
thing, Ben, that we have to be care- 
ful with. We can’t take it for granted. 
We've got to study it, and kinda talk 
about it to other hunters so that we’ll 
always have a hunting season, plenty 
of game, and a place to hunt.” 

Ben could barely hear the whistle 
of the Diamond as it neared the 
crossing at Ulster. He pressed has face 
against the stock of the little rifle, , 
sighted at a knot on an old stump, with periodical regularity, and listen- 
and sent the slug on its way. The ing to the snapping reports as they 
blue-jay left in a flurry of blue and gradually faded away in the hills. 
white, taking its raucous nagging to The Old Man and John were right, 
the refuge of a jack pine. Ben levered he thought. It is a privilege and it is 
the cartridges through the action, exciting to carry a gun in the woods 
watching the chips fly from the stump —legally! 








Killing Female Ringnecks Injures Future Hunting 


Charles McLaughlin, the chief game biologist of the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Game, said, so truly, in the organization’s Novem- 
ber bulletin: “Even though you can’t legally shoot and eat ‘Maw’ pheasant, 
she’s still the best friend a pheasant hunter ever had. 

“Reason Mrs. Pheasant is so important to hunting success in the future 
is because every hen pheasant in the covers come spring nesting time is 
good for at least two legal cocks next hunting season. 

“Figures from research studies carried on by the Division of Fisheries 
and Game indicate that as much as 50 percent of the annual legal take of 
cock pheasants is the product of wild mothers—but the sad fact is that 
the study also indicates that between 40 to 60 percent of the hen pheasants 
on a given area are lost, one way or another, even under the watchful eyes 
of conservation officers who can’t be everywhere at once. 

“The ‘shoot first, look after’ boys and their friends, the ‘don’t give 
a hoot’ crowd, are one of the causes of this loss of hens. They really hurt 
pheasant hunting.” 
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Hare and Hunter 


ERIE COUNTY—Howard Sam- 
mons of Union City, reported that 
during deer season he was standing 
on watch at a deer crossing. He 
noticed a rabbit running through the 
brush and in a few minutes an 
oppossum came along following in 
the rabbit tracks. A rabbit being 
chased by an oppossum would be 
about like the “Rabbit and Turtle” 
fable. However, like the turtle the 
oppossum does not give up easily and 
due to his perseverance catches his 
prey. The great number of opossums 
present is one of the big factors in 
game depletion.—District Game Pro- 
tector, Elmer D. Simpson, Union City. 


Plenty Left For Seed 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-A herd of 
38 deer were seen since hunting sea- 
son closed on the farm of Wilmer 
Mensch in Locust Township, Colum- 
bia County, which seems to indicate 
that plenty are left over for the 1956 
season. — District Game _ Protector 
Lewi H. Estep, Berwick. 
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Long Haul 


ELK COUNTY—The deer herd 
has been thinned out considerably 
during the past season, but it is no 
in any way facing extinction, as we 
have a very good carry-over {fo 
breeding stock. I was really surprised 
at the distance travelled on foot by 
hunters during the second day of 
antlerless season. They actually 
thinned out the deer in the back 
areas more than I expected. I say 
hunters dragging antlerless deer more 
than three miles.—District Game Pro- 
tector Vern A. VanOrder, Wilcox, 


Cat Contents 


POTTER COUNTY—On Decen.- 
ber 8, 1955, I shot a male bobcat 
weighing about 15 pounds, in Keat- 
ing Township. Even though there 
were lots of deer paunches and illegal 
carcasses of deer in the forests, an 
examination of the stomach contents 
of the cat, revealed nothing but the 
partly digested carcasses of two gray 
squirrels.—District Game Protector 
Rozell A. Stidd, Coudersport. 


Lonesome? 

CENTRE COUNTY—During the 
two days of the past doe season, a 
total of four hunters hunted on State 
Game Lands No. 60. Two of those 
hunters killed a doe each, making a 
total kill of two deer on this 6,700 
acre tract. One of the other hunters 
fired 28 shots at deer, indicating no 
lack of deer to shoot at. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, Deputy Simcox and | 
filled feeders on this same Game 
Land. On our return trip we counted 
over 200 deer feeding on the food 
plots. — District Game _ Protector 
Robert H. Sphar, Phillipsburg. 
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Tunnel Traffic 

YORK COUNTY-—Reports from 

rsons living along the new stretch 
of highway between Newberrytown 
and Strinestown indicate that a large 
doe deer took advantage of a six 
foot culvert to get from one side to 
the other of the busy highway instead 
of exposing herself on the open road. 
On the last day of the antlerless sea- 
son the deer fell prey to a hunter 
who took advantage of her unusual 
habit. — District Game _ Protector 
Stephen C. Mace, Manchester. 


Down, Dove, Down 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
There is one mourning dove in Penn- 
ylvania which didn’t seem to be 
worried too much about going south 
with the rest of the flock this fall. 
I don’t know whether it didn’t care 
about the wintery weather or whether 
it couldn’t read a calendar. I saw this 
particular dove several times during 
the small game season and during 
the big game season. It was always 
about the same spot in Loyalhanna 
Township. The last time I observed 
the bird was two days after the close 
of the big game season. I haven't 
been around the area since, so I can't 
say if it is still there or not, but I 
imagine that it is.—District Game 
Protector D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 


Better Borders 
BERKS COUNTY—We have been 
extremely interested in the results 
from our woodland border cutting 
program. At times the farmer will 
accompany us and he seems very 


much pleased to note the various 
shrubs and vines that have appeared 
since the cutting. Many remark about 
the fact that the city folk practically 
destroyed the bittersweet. Since we 
have done some cutting the bitter- 
sweet has come through again. Sev- 
eral of the farmers have shown their 
interest by requesting that we recut 
their border. This past month we had 
two separate farmers who came out 
and assisted our crews in cutting the 
border on their farms. It has been 
most encouraging to have the farmers 
express their confidence rather than 
hear complaints—P-R Leader Roy 
Trexler, Reading. 


Big Game Lookout 

MONROE COUNTY-—-A deer 
hunter in my district was standing 
on a large rock for approximately 
15 minutes looking over a ravine area 
hoping he would see a buck deer. 
Just about the time he was going to 
leave the rock he noticed a_ black 
bear in hibernation under the rock 
he was on. I saw the same bear in 
hibernation on December 31, 1955. 
It is possible the bear was a female.— 
District Game Protector John Spen- 
cer, Mount Pocono. 
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Happy Holiday 

VENANGO COUNTY — Most 
everyone had a vacation on Christ- 
mas Day. However, not so with the 
deer and myself. I was called to the 
Franklin Police station to pick up a 
doe at 10 p. m. Christmas night. It 
had been killed on the highway and 
brought into Franklin. At 11:45 the 
same night I was called out again. 
This time to near Reno for a doe 
that had swum the Allegheny River 
and attempted to cross Route 8. It 
was killed in the attempt. Both times 
I had to leave relatives and friends 
at home while I took care of official 
business. Four nights later at 2:00 
a. m. I had another doe killed. All 
of these after the antlerless season. 
The deer season in this area did not 
thin down the herd very much, i. 
spite of a heavy deer kill. In one rural 
area a farmer killed a buck deer and 
his sons two does. The farmer across 
the road and his son killed two does. 
Two nights after the season there 
were 20 deer feeding in his wheat 
field.—District Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, Franklin. 

Forbidden Cargo 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—Two 
days before Christmas a motorist 
traveling from New York struck three 
deer just over the state line in Penn- 
sylvania. Thinking no damage had 
been done, the driver did not bother 
to stop until he had gone more than 
four miles to his destination. When 
he got out he was amazed to see a 
dead doe deer caught on his front 
bumper. Notified of the incident, 
Chief Collier and Assistant Chief 
Sellittio of the Susquehanna Police 
Department returned to the scene 
where they found a button buck and 
another doe so badly injured they 
had to be destroyed. This makes a 
total of seven deer killed on the high- 
way in my district alone during the 
two weeks since deer season ended 
indicating an overpopulation still 
exists in some sections.—District Game 
Protector Donald G. Day, Susque- 
hanna. 
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June In January 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY-() 
December 27 while patrolling ip 
North Abington Township, 1 o 
served two incidents which were not 
in keeping with the 15 degree tem 
perature. On one lawn there wer 
10 or 12 robins feeding on a din 
road near an uncut buckwheat field 
there were between 50 and 60 moum. 
ing doves picking up grit.—Distria 
Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, Dal 
ton. 


Old Sportsman Never Stop 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY — Probe 
bly one of the oldest hunters and 
sportsmen in the West Alleghen 
area is William Walter Purdy ol 
Clinton R. D. 1. Mr. Purdy, who is 
at the prime age of 84, has beena 
resident of Findley Township all d 
his life. During the last antlerles 
deer season he bagged himself a nice 
deer. He told me that till the last I 
years, deer have been a rarity in the 
area where he lives. The antlerles 
deer he bagged was the first one he 
has ever seen that he could get a shot 
at. He told me if his luck holds out he 
is going to try for another this se 
son. Mr. Purdy is not only an ardent 
hunter but during the past year, he 
aided his son Tom in the raising 
300 ringneck pheasants through the 
cooperative Farm-Game_ Program.- 
District Game Protector Fred H. Se 
vey, Clinton. 
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Real Sportsmen 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY —One 
ld night during the past buck sea- 
gn, several deputies and I were 
shivering from the cold and holding 
,road check at the same time. A car 
proached and after stopping it we 
gw several hunters. In a good na- 
qed tone of voice they stated they 
had a doe in the trunk. Naturally, a 
deck was made and, naturally, no 
doe was found. After a few friendly 
omments the hunters left. About a 
half hour later a car approached from 
ihe opposite direction and pulled to 
the side of the road. It was the 
hunters we had checked previously. 
They produced a large container of 
flee and enough doughnuts to go 
wound. It seems that after leaving us 
they had stopped at a nice warm 
diner and began to think of how cold 
we must be. In all sincerity it must 
be said the coffee sure hit the spot.— 
District Game Protector, Stephen A. 
Kish, Avoca. 


Petersburg’s Pride 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY—The 
mall town of Petersburg, approxi- 
mately 650 in population, can look 
with pride to the number of buck 
deer its hunters bagged in the past 
buck season. Fifty-six were brought 
to town. Also 27 antlerless deer were 
killed during the two day special 
antlerless season. The majority of the 
bucks sported nice sets of antlers.— 
District Game Protector Ross G. 
Metz, Petersburg. 


Decorated Deer 

ADAMS COUNTY -—Several! 
hunters related to me that they saw 
asmall deer roaming the mountain 
with a bell tied around its neck. One 
hunter saw the deer at a distance, 
thought the bright red was blood and 
that some one had crippled it. The 
deer was not wild and getting closer 
0 it, he discovered that the red was 
tbbon instead of blood.—District 
Game Protector John R. Spahr, 
Cardners. 


Squatters Rights 

YORK COUNTY -— About three 
months ago, I received a call from 
Mr. C. Gurreri in east York and was 
requested to attempt to remove a 
rabbit from their home. The Gurreri 
family had moved to a new home but 
found that the home was occupied. 
Mrs. Gurreri answered her son’s calls 
the first night in the new home and 
while doing so she stumbled over a 
rabbit in the hall. The rabbit dis- 
appeared but the following morning 
the violets that had been at the win- 
dow had been eaten. A rabbit trap 
was placed in the kitchen and that 
evening a hungry and_ bewildered 
rabbit was caught.—District Game 
Protector Earl E. Geesaman, York. 


Shorty 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY — 
While checking hunters and game 
killed on a checking station on De- 
cember 13, 1955, my deputies checked 
a deer which was very unusual. The 
deer, a doe, was killed in Pike County 
and was part albino. The hide was 
spotted with white and brown spots 
about an inch in diameter. The most 
unusual feature was the body struc- 
ture, although it was not deformed 
in any way it had unusually short 
legs and was very short in body, yet 
well proportioned. The deer was very 
fat and in good condition.—District 
Game Protector Harold W. Wiggins, 
Nazareth. 
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Whose House? 


WAYNE COUNTY-I recently had 
a call from Mr. Leo Sporer whose 
son had killed a gray fox and wanted 
me to see it. I went to Mr. Sporer’s 
home and the following was told to 
me. Mrs. Sporer had been sleeping 
and heard their dog barking furi- 
ously. She opened the window and 
called to the dog to be quiet, but 
frequently during the night the dog 
would start to bark. Thinking it was 
a neighbor’s dog bothering theirs, 
they thought nothing of it. The fol- 
lowing night when the barking 
started earlier, Mr. Sporer’s son went 
to investigate with a flashlight. When 
he arrived at the kennel his flashlight 
beam caught a large gray fox. The 
fox was lying by a post to which the 
hound was chained and the fox was 
eating some food that had been put 
in the dog’s pan. When the flashlight 
hit the fox it jumped up and ran into 
the dog house and the dog came run- 
ning out barking furiously. The boy 
went to the house and secured a .22 
rifle and returned to the dog house 
where the fox was again eating food. 
The fox was only wounded by the 
first shot and came running around 
the dog house and again chased the 
dog out. It was then dispatched with 
another shot from the rifle.—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Myers, 
Honesdale. 


NEWS - MARCH~jy, 
Best In Berks? 
BERKS COUNTY-—-To M 04; 


hunters it would be a big day if the 
could bag either a wild turkey or, 
Canada goose. These two birds a 
the top prizes of our small game anj 
migratory bird season. Earl Ebling 
a high school student of Bethe 
R. D., who lives along the foot g 
the Blue Mountains, killed an } 
pound turkey and a Canada goog 
on the same day. This was probabh 
the best daily bag in Berks Couny 
this year.—District Game _ Protect 
Samuel C. McFarland, Centerport, 


Dry Run 

YORK COUNTY-—This sounds lik 
good training. A York resident told 
me how he prepared his son for this 
year’s hunting. He took him alo 
last winter, carrying an empty guy 
and going through all the actions o 
a real hunt with parental supervision 
and instruction. This year he is con 
tinuing the same relationship, but the 
junior partner will be carrying a 
loaded 410.—District Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor. 


Tight Wire Experts 

FOREST COUNTY — During the 
past month while driving along 
Route 68 I observed two grey squit 
rels on top of a telephone pole. One 
would run around the pole and then 
the other would follow. Then they 
would run the cable between polé, 
around the pole and then back, Put 
me in mind of playing follow the 
leader. — District Game _ Protectot 
George W. Miller, Marienville. 


First Day Figures 

GREENE COUNTY-The follow 
ing figures were collected during 4 
road check near Waynesburg on the 
evening of October 29, 1955. Perhaps 
more game is killed than we realize. 
Hunters 244, squirrels 347, rabbits 
309, grouse 18, quail 19, pheasants I¥, 
woodchucks 1, raccoons 1. — District 
Game Protector William E. Cowden, 
Waynesburg. 
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Snowshoe Rabbit Kill Was Down 
The estimated kill of snowshoe 
abbits (varying hares) in the recent 
me-week Pennsylvania season was 
wer 2100. This figure is about 600 
lower than the estimate for the same 
length season in January of 1955. 

In the northeast, hunters were re- 
rted as out in force. In the north- 
central counties a fair amount of 
nowshoe rabbit hunting was enjoyed, 
upering to fewer hunters westward 
in the State. Extremely cold weather 
and a light, powdery snow, the first 


two days of season were said to have 
made scenting difficult for hounds. 

The varying hare is not such a 
prolific breeder as the cottontail 
rabbit, and requires dense forest 
ground cover which most of our forest 
areas no longer have. State wildlife 
people anticipate that numerous 
timbering operations now in progress 
or planned for the near future in 
northern counties will produce food 
and cover suitable for the snowshoe 
in many sections. 





GAS ROYALTIES USED TO BUY 11,812 ACRES OF GAME LANDS 


Last year the Game Commission established the policy of using royalties 








derived from gas wells located on State Game Lands to buy additional public 
hunting lands and make other capital investments. These monies were 
yecifically marked to purchase acreages, when obtainable at reasonable cost, 
round out established holdings and to acquire other desirable tracts. 

At meetings during 1955, and the one in January of this year, the Com- 
mission authorized 51 land purchase contracts. These embraced approximately 
11812 acres of game lands, and added 56 acres and buildings to the Western 
Game Farm and the Southwest Division headquarters at an aggregate esti- 
mated cost of $271,600. A listing of the game lands purchases and their 
lations follows: 


County Project Acres 
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Albert R. Bachman 


COMMISSION MAKES ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CHANGES 
Reassignment of several staff and 
field officers was announced recently 
by the Game Commission. Changes, 

effective last month, were: 

Albert R. Bachman, formerly Land 
Utilization Assistant in the Southeast 
Division, was promoted to Supervisor 
of the Farm Game Cooperative Sec- 
tion, Division of Land Management, 
in Harrisburg. The position had been 
vacant since last October when M. J. 
Golden became Deputy Executive Di- 
rector. Bachman has been employed 
by the Game Commission since July 
2, 1936, serving as a game protector, 
game refuge keeper, and since May, 
1942, as Land Utilization Assistant. 
Roy W. Trexler, Pittman-Robertson 
Area Leader in the Commission's two 
eastern field divisions, replaced Bach- 


Robert § 


Lichtenberger 


€ 


John B. Sedam 


man. He has been with the Commis 
sion since 1941, is a graduate of the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation, 
and previously served as game prote: 
tor and conservation education assis. 
tant. 

John B. Sedam, formerly Super. 
visor of the Food and Cover Section, 
Division of Land Management sine 
October, 1949, became Chief of the 
new Division of Minerals in Hants 
burg headquarters. Sedam_ has been 
with the Commission since 1936, isa 
graduate of Pennsylvania State Col 
lege majoring in forestry and agricul. 
ture. 

Robert S. Lichtenberger, Superin- 
tendent of the Commission-operated 
Howard Nursery in Centre County, 
moves to Harrisburg to take over the 
position of Supervisor, Food and 
Cover Section. He has been with the 
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jssion in various field and staff 
inments since 1936 when he grad- 
yied from the Commission’s Train- 
ap School. Previously he had grad- 
ied from the Pennsylvania State 
jestry School. George Weller, fore- 
gn of the Commission’s Food and 
(wer Corps in the Southeast Divi- 
m replaces Lichtenberger as Super- 
gendent of the Howard Nursery. 

hrough these administrative 
danges, the Commission has filled 
portant posts in order to improve 
is wildlife management program for 
he benefit of Pennsylvania sports- 
nen. 






George Weller 





TIMBER CUTTING AND WILD GAME 


Recently, Laurence E. Stotz, who writes for Pennsylvania newspapers under 
he title “Your Forest Ranger,” said: 

“On the average pulpwood sale, on the Allegheny National Forest, it takes 
ix trees to make a cord of wood. So for each cord of rough wood cut six 
ups, long grown far out of reach of the hungry deer, are brought crashing 
othe ground to be browsed on by deer after the bolts of wood are removed 
ind head for the paper mill. From 50 to 60 trees per acre are thus removed 
athe pulpwood ‘cpebiegye If the deer are in proper balance more deer food 
ill become established in the small openings created by this pulpwood 
larvest. 

“On the average sawtimber sale on the Forest it takes from 5 to 7 trees to 
uke a thousand board feet, and from 10 to 15 trees per acre are marked for 
uting. This insures the removal of about one-third of the volume of the 
nd. Here again, welcome browse for deer is furnished by the unmerchant- 
le tops after the logs are removed. Since the sawtimber trees are much 
ager than pulpwood trees, and have more massive crowns, the opportunity 
seedlings to develop in the openings created are much greater. 

‘Thus, game management and timber management go hand in hand.” 


‘ STATE’S OLDEST HUNTER SCORES AGAIN 


Wstory titled PENNSYLVANIA’S ELDER SPORTSMAN appeared in 
October 1955 issue of GaME News. It told of the life and hunting ex- 
s—in Canada, the United States and Africa—of Dr. Robert E. 
MtClure, a retired minister. 
That the clergyman is still an active hunter is reported by an Indiana 
ty Game Protector named Bruce W. Catherman, who says: “On the 
intday of the recent antlerless deer season Dr. Robert E. McClure, 94-year- 
hunter from Blairsville, Pa., shot and killed a nice doe deer. The deer 
a running target but the minister downed it with one shot at a distance 
about 100 yards.” 




















PGC Photo by Batchele 
AERIAL GAME FEEDING is conducted each winter by a unique club—the Aero Gay 
Feeding Club which flies from Black Moshannon Airport near Philipsburg. Here dy 
members are helping to load corn in a Pennsylvania National Guard C-46 cooperatiny 
in the project on the weekend of January 15th. 





Time Limit on Game Storage 


The Game Commission herewith answers the question: how long ma 
wild game be retained in storage? The following is a quote from the Gam 
Law: “Game lawfully taken during the open season . . . may be hadi 
possession up to and including July first of the year immediately following’ 


Therefore, the meat of wild game lawfully taken in the 1955 season mu 
be consumed prior to July 2, 1956. 


NEW GUIDE TO HORSE-SHOE TRAIL 


The Horse-Shoe Trail Club, 132 St. Georges Road, Ardmore, Pa. ha 
recently published a Guide to the trail. Hikers and equestrians who har 
used all or portions of this interesting byway will find much of interest i 
the booklet. Other outdoorsmen who are looking for a trail to follow aw) 
from the noise and confusion of more modern routes of travel will discov 
in its pages new invitations to adventure. 


The Horse-Shoe Trail is the realization of a plan formulated by Henry} 
Woolman, founder and first president of the club, in 1935. The route wi 
chosen after numerous exploratory jaunts by individuals and groups, lat 
improved by National Youth Administration workers. The Trail is malt 
tained entirely by volunteers and follows high ridges across Chester, Beth 
Lebanon, Lancaster and Dauphin Counties for a distance of 116 miles. B 
ginning at Valley Forge, the Trail follows a course to Rattling Run Ga 
on Sharp Mountain in Dauphin County. 

Copies of the Horse-Shoe Trail Guide may be obtained at $.75 each from 
the club treasurer, Wm. Nelson West, 1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Phile 
delphia 2, Pa. 
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‘t OUTDOOR FUN 
| _WITH A FUTURE 


Shelter and Food for Wildl 


By Ted S. Pettit 


N EXPERT in wildlife manage- 

ment made a statement recently 
hat should make all of us who are 
terested in the outdoors stop and 
think. He said, ‘Conservation is the 
biggest DO-IT-YOURSELF project 
in the country today.” 

He was referring obviously to the 
joit-yourself hobby that has swept 
ihe country. Now you can buy kits 
a pre-fabricated materials for mak- 
ig almost anything you want, from a 
qn rack to an outboard cruiser. You 
an build your cabin, garage, or six 
nom house. You can build furniture 
t home furnishings. If skillful 
ough, you can build your own car. 
‘Doit-yourself” is a means by which 
ju or I can make something we 
wed or want, and which we may not 
able to afford to buy ready made. 
ls also a means by which we can 
nild something we want that is not 
mnufactured by someone else — 
mething that if you want it badly 


_|fough, you have to make it yourself. 


It is this last phase of this new 
imerican institution “do-it-yoursel!”’ 
lat applies to conservation. In many 
meas hunting could be improved 
fmendously if outdoor hobbyists 
would do something about it them- 
elves. 
But what the wildlife technician 
not say, but what he apparently 
tant, was that we as sportsmen, do 
ltwant good hunting badly enough 


to do something tangible about it. 
It’s too easy to follow another great 
American tradition and say “Let 
George do it,” or sit back and com- 
plain to the Game Commission or 
Fish Commission that hunting or fish- 
ing is no good, and why don’t they 
do something about it. 

What we do not realize is that 
state conservation agencies have staffs 
of trained men whose lives and work 
are devoted to improving hunting 
and fishing. But there is a physical 
limit to how much these relatively 
few men can do, In many places they 
know how to make hunting better, 
but the lack of time and money pre- 
vents their doing more than they are 
doing right now. 

If, instead of sitting back and com- 
plaining, we each spent three eight 
hour days a year “doing-it-ourselves,” 
in a relatively few years we might 
well have better hunting and fishing. 
For it has been proved that the habi- 
tat improvement programs of modern 
game management, in many places, 
can pay off in more game and better 
hunting. BUT, and it is a big “but,” 
we have to do something ourselves 
and not wait for someone else to do 
it. 

Wildlife Needs 

Sometime figure out how much 
time you spend in a year eating. For 
me it adds up to about 730 hours, or 
nearly 30 full days per year. Figure 
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out how much time you spend in a 
shelter—school, office or home. The 
total will be nearly 200 days per year 
—24 hour days at that. Figure out 
too, if you can, how long you could 
live if you did not have this food and 
shelter. 

Your basic needs for life—and the 
basic needs for wildlife—are the same 
—adequate food and shelter. In the 
same way that you could not exist 
long without them, neither can wild 
animals. 

One important do-it-yourself pro- 
ject in wildlife conservation then, is 
helping to provide more food and 
shelter for wild animals. There are 
many ways to do it, and most of those 
ways have been described in the 
GAME News many times. But still 
relatively few people have done any- 
thing about it themselves. 


Nesting Boxes 

If you want to see for yourself how 
much some birds need shelter, try 
building a few nesting boxes and 
putting them out in suitable places. 
Here's an outstanding example of 
what can be done. 

Two years ago, Boy Scout Troop 
29 of Lelanau, Michigan was asked to 
build two dozen wood duck boxes by 
the district game manager. There 
were several lakes in their area that 
could support wood ducks, but there 
were no hollow trees for nest sites. 

The Troop had no budget to buy 
lumber to build the boxes, but the 
Scoutmaster and the Scouts did have 
ingenuity. They discovered that such 
appliances as washing machines, 
driers and some farm equipment 
were delivered in wood crates. The 
crates were made of one inch boards, 
which when sawed to size made good 
wood duck boxes. They also discov- 
ered that a particular kind of liquor 
was delivered to the state liquor 
stores in wooden cases. Iwo of the 
cases put together were exactly the 
right size for a wood duck box. 

They quickly arranged with all the 
dealers in their county so that the 
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crates and cases were saved for thm 
That took care of the wood fog 
boxes. S| 
But they needed nails, and) 
needed metal to cover the box 
that raccoons could not clim 
them and destroy the young d 
frighten away the adults. By vig 
construction sites where new 
ings were being put up, and ¥ 
old buildings were being torn qd 
they found a source of used) 
which could be salvaged, but 
important, a source of sheet m 
that could also be used. The 4 
used for flashing, gutters and g 
things was ideal. Odds and ends} 
used metal was given to them by 
construction companies. One indi 
try had a large supply of scrap mei 
which could be salvaged also. 
With these raw materials—and the} yoq 




























were raw—the Troop built more than} a ditt 
a hundred wood duck boxes. It wa} «ne 
estimated that if these boxes wer| %! 
made commercially in quantity, the 

would cost nearly nine dollars each, woos 
or nearly $1,000 for the number co the: 
structed. Yet the Troop spent exactly sul 
$2.76 on these boxes. Remember tha 

these were wood duck nesting boxe, fl 
built to exacting specifications; mae} * 
of one inch thick wood, covered et: H 
tirely with metal—and painted with| 
two coats of good paint to protect the Hi 


metal from rust. 


But that is half the story. Th} y 
other half is that the houses wet 
put up correctly, some on poles | y 
the water, some on dead snags, and 
some along the shores—but all in 
wavy lines or on the arc of a citde 
(not in straight rows.) The second 
summer those houses were up, 73% 
were used by wood ducks—a highe 
percentage, we believe, than in all 
other wood duck nest box projet] 4, 
ever attempted anywhere. 


That means that some 75 pairs a} § 
wood ducks found nesting sites where 
none existed before, and that if only 
25 of the young survived until the 
hunting season, that about 250 mort} J; 
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Photo Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 


WOOD DUCK NESTING BOX PROJECTS are ideal for organized youth groups. With 


i little ingenuity and a minimum o 


carpentry skill, these nesting boxes can be built 


economically. In the right locations they can make a big difference in local wood duck 


populations. 


yood ducks would be available for 


the waterfowl hunter. That was the 
sult of only one nesting box project. 


Wood Duck Box Specifications 
Floor area 

10 x 10 inches to 12 x 12 inches 
Height 

28 inches 
Hole diameter 

$x 5 inches (oval shaped) 
Hole above floor 

20 inches 
Height above ground 

6-20 feet 
In addition, there should be an 
ich or two of sawdust or fine wood 
avings on the floor. A piece of fine 
msh hardware cloth should be 
ucked on the inside of the front, 
fom the floor to the hole, so that 
he young birds can climb out. 

Squirrel Nesting Boxes 

mie are another animal that 
itd a hollow tree in which to nest 
Mthe spring, and in which to find 
Iter in the winter. 
In many of our second and third 





growth woodlots there is adequate 
food—acorns, hickory nuts, woe 
or beechnuts—but the trees are not 
large enough or are still alive and 
solid. Squirrels may find food, but 
no shelter. 

Boxes about the same size as a 
wood duck box, or old nail kegs with 
a board for a roof and a hole in one 
side about 4” in diameter, frequently 
will be used by gray squirrels. The 
houses should be placed high in the 
tree and fastened well so the wind 
cannot blow them down. 

One or two of these boxes to an 
acre, in an oak-hickory woods will 
soon be occupied by squirrels, espe- 
cially in areas where dead or rotted 
trees must be cut down for safety 
sake. 


Raccoon Boxes 
In an early wood duck box project, 
it was found that raccoons would 
nest in boxes, if the size were right 
and the hole large enough. In fact, 
in that project, many of the wood 
duck boxes put up along a river bot- 
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ym were taken over by raccoons in- 
jead of ducks. This was added proof 
of the need for additional shelter for 
yildlife. It was also proof that to be 
wecessful, wood duck boxes had to 
ie ‘coon proof. 
Raccoons would be slightly 
amped in a wood duck box, and a 
r size is necessary. A box 15 to 
jg inches square and thirty inches 
ieep, with a 6” hole is about right. 
The houses may be put in trees along 
gream, river or lake shores and 
woner or later, raccoons will find 
them. In the meantime a family of 
mreech Owls may move in, but rac- 
ons can quickly dispossess them at 
the proper time. 


Song Bird Houses 


Many song birds, that are nice to 
have around your home in suburbs, 
ot farm, will nest in boxes. All these 
birds nest naturally in hollow trees, 
ome like woodpeckers drilling their 
wn holes, and others like the blue- 
bid using an old woodpecker hole. 
But again, suitable nesting sites are 
are in many places, so man-made 
mes are necessary if we want the 
birds around. 

It may be debated that spending 
ime building song bird nesting boxes 
sa worthwhile conservation project. 
but building and setting out such 
boxes does achieve one practical pur- 
pose. It does prove a need for more 





such shelters for wildlife. Just as 
bluebirds or wrens will soon nest in 
a “make-it-yourself” bird house, game 
animals too will benefit and increase 
in many places when suitable shelter 
and food are provided. 

One of the easiest-to-make bird 





BIRDHOUSE CHART 














Floor Height of Hole Above Diameter 

Bird Size House Floor of Hole 
gS ee 4” x 4” 6” to 8” 6” 1” 
a 47 x4” 8” w010” 6” to 114” 
SE. icv bas 4” x 4” 8” to 10” 6” to 8” 14,” 
eo ae 4” x 4” 87% to 10” 6” to 8” 1,” 
Red-headed woodpecker .. 6” x 6” 14” to 16% 12” to 14” Q” 
Tree swallow ........... 5” x 5” 6” 5” 24” 
RR agp ae ia 5” x 5” 8” to 10” 6” 214” 
rested flycatcher ....... 6” x 6” 8” to 10” 6” a 


ne 
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boxes is this: 

Use one inch wood six inches wide. 
Get a board five feet long. 

First, saw off a piece fourteen 
inches long for the backboard. Saw 
off a second piece five inches long for 
the top, and cut it to five by five and 
a quarter inches. 

Second, saw the remaining board 
lengthwise for nineteen inches so you 
have a piece four inches wide. Cut 
this piece into two nine and a half 
inch pieces for the sides. Saw a one- 
half inch triangle off each side so the 
top will slant toward the front. 

Third, saw the remaining board so 
you have a piece three and a quarter 
inches wide. Cut off a piece nine 
inches long for the front and a piece 
three and a quarter inches square for 
the bottom. 

The bottom and the front fit inside 


the sides. Center the sides on the 
backboard and use wood screws 
hold them in place. Use a brass hin 
to attach the top to the backboan 
Be careful drilling the hole so as ng 
to split the front. 

With a one and a half inch hok 
the box is suitable for bluebirds g 
tree swallows. With a one inch hok 
it would do for a house wren. Dj 
ferent over-all sizes make it suitabk 
for different birds. 

House wren, chickadee and {i 
mouse houses should be placed 5 
15 feet above the ground. Nuthatd 
and flycatcher houses should 
placed 8 to 20 feet above the ground 
Woodpecker, swallow and_bluebin 
houses may be placed 5 to 15 {eq 
above the ground. All houses shoul 
be placed on posts or tree trunks, ip 
the open—not in dense foliage. 





Easter Seals Help 
Handicapped Hunters 
Frequently hunters in the big game 
woods or the small game areas of 
Pennsylvania have come across gun- 
ners whose bodies have been handi- 
capped in one way or another. 


EASTER SEALS 
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HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Enormous strides have been mate 
in physical rehabilitation which ar 
helping crippled persons wal 
through the ministrations of the 
Easter Seal Societies, says The Pent 
sylvania Society for Crippled Chil 
dren and Adults, Inc., Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania, which points out there 
are 52 local societies covering 57 
the state’s 67 counties. 

The annual Easter Seal appeal fo 
funds, primarily through the sale o 
Easter Seals, begins in Pennsylvania 
March 10 and ends April 10. Thee 
seals will be placed in the hands o 
thousands upon thousands of Penn 
sylvanians and the revenue derived 
from them will permit the pnb 
of rehabilitation of the handicappel 
to go forward for another year. “The 
demands of the handicapped,’ sas 


Joel B. Davis, Jr., president of the 


Easter Seal Society, “are growing each 
year and the services of the crippled 
children’s societies must be extended. 
It will be extended,” he continues 
“in proportion to the way the peopl 
respond to the call for funds.” 
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By Tom Forbes 


HE large number of individuals 

who are recent converts to the 
gort of archery, especially those who 
junt with the bow, are probably un- 
ware of the many different methods 
mployed by the ancients in releas- 
ig an arrow from the bow. We 
cept without question the three- 
inger release, the vertical or nearly 
yrtical position in which the bow is 
ied and the custom of shooting from 
ihe left side of the bow. But this 
method is not in universal use even 
day and there have been wide varia- 
tions in shooting methods among the 
noes of men from the earliest times 
othe present day. Of our own West- 
mm Indians the Navajos, Crows, 
Slackfeet, and Comanches are _ re- 
wrted as late as 1880 as holding the 
iw nearly horizontal with the palm 
ithe drawing hand uppermost and 
ie arrow resting on top of the bow. 
lam informed by Mr. John Witthoft, 
Curator of Anthropology of the State 
Museum that when he visited the 
(herrokee Indians in North Carolina 


Fig.l. 








in 1940, it was their custom to shoot 
small game with the bow held in this 
manner. 

Of still wider variation among 
peoples of different lands is the 
method employed to release the arrow 
from the bow. Edward S. Morse in 
his “Ancient and Modern Methods 
of Arrow-Release’”’ set up five major 
divisions into which releases may be 
rather loosely classified. The simplest 
of all releases is designated as the 
Primary Release (Figure 1). It con- 
sists of pinching the arrow between 
the ball of the thumb and the second 
joint of the bent forefinger of the 
hand. Give a bow to a novice who 
has never shot an arrow and he will 
invariably grasp the arrow in this 
manner. With this release the arrow 
was shot from either side of a ver- 
tically held bow with equal facility. 
It was customary to form a knob on 
the nock end of the shaft to assist in 
maintaining a firm grip. This is the 
release used by the Cherokees and a 
number of other North American 
tribes are reported to have used the 
same release in small game hunting 
with a light weight bow. There is in- 
sufficient strength in the thumb and 
fore finger combined to draw a heavy 
bow in this manner. Ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian drawings depict this re- 
lease. 

A natural outgrowth of the pri- 
mary release was to place the tips of 
the second and third fingers on the 
bow string to assist in the draw 
(Figure 2). This is called the Second- 
ary Release. The ancient Assyrian as 
well as our American Indian used 
this release. 

A third and final development of 
the primary release changes the posi- 
tion of the forefinger. Instead of be- 
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ing tightly closed, the forefinger as- 
sumes a relaxed position and the tip 
is brought to bear upon the string 
in addition to the tip of the second 
and at times the tip of the third 
finger (Figure 3). This phase is called 
the Tertiary Release. It was also prac- 
ticed in ancient Egypt as well as 
among our western plains Indians. 
Generally speaking the releases de- 
scribed thus far are practiced today 
by the less civilized groups of peoples. 
In the highly civilized races of the 
ancient world two distinct forms of 
release developed which remain un- 
changed to our times. The Three- 
Finger Release (Figure 4) used by the 
modern American bowman is shown 
on ancient Egyptian drawings, which 
although completely lacking in per- 
pe are still in sufficient detail to 
show the bowman using three fingers 
to draw the bow string as early as 
2380 B.C. Known to modern archers 
as the Mediterranean Release, it is 
recorded throughout the ancient 
world south of the Mediterranean 
from whence it spread to the coun- 
tries north of that sea. This is the 
release used by the Europeans during 
the Middle Ages. It consists in plac- 
ing the tips of the forefinger, middle 


and ring fingers on the bow str; 

about half way from the ends of th 
fingers to the first joints. As pressuy 
is applied to the bow string the firy 
joints of the fingers are slightly ben, 
and the flesh of the finger tips jx 
bunched by the pull of the bo, 
string. The arrow is held in plag 
between the forefinger and middk 
finger and the thumb lies relaxed ip 
the palm of the hand and does no 
participate in the draw. During th 
Middle Ages it appears that a modi. 
fied form of this release using onl 
the first two fingers was fairly com. 
mon in Europe. According to Hap. 
sard, whose research included studie 
of manuscripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries preserved in the 
British Museum, the use of two or 
three fingers on the string is shown 
on numerous drawings. Roger Ascham 
(1515-1568) an English scholar and 
writer in his treatise on archery, 
“Yoxophilus” describes a three 
fingered shooting glove. A novelty of 
the book at the time of publication 
was that the author had “written this 
Englishe matter in the English 
tongue for English men.” The two 
finger variation of the Mediterranean 


Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4: 


release is practiced by the Eskimo. 
This is an exception to the general 
tule regarding the less _ civilized 
peoples and it is interesting to con- 
jecture by what route this release 
waveled from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic Circle. 

In using the Mediterranean release 
the archer is required to shoot from 
the left side of the bow when it is 
held vertically in shooting position. 
In drawing. the bow string, friction 
between the fingers and the arrow 
nock will force the shaft against the 
bow and in addition, the bow string 
will turn slightly toward the archer’s 
finger tips which creates an added 
lorce attempting to swing the arrow 
to the right. 

Contemporaneously with the de- 
velopment of the finger release in the 
Western world, the Asiatic races de- 
veloped an independent and entirely 
diferent form of release in which 
the thumb assumes the major portion 
of the task of drawing the bow string. 
This release is still used today by the 
Mongolian peoples and has _ been 
itly named the Mongolian Release 
(Figure 5). In this release the thumb 
’ hooked around the string and is 


assisted in its work by the forefinger 
which grasps the first joint of the 
thumb and locks it in position. The 
third joint of the forefinger presses 
the arrow shaft, which rests at the 
top of the V formed at the base of 
the thumb, against the bow. This 
pressure makes it necessary to shoot 
from the right side of the bow as it is 
held vertically in shooting position. 

We use a leather glove or tab to 
protect our drawing fingers. The 
Asiatic uses a thumb ring for the 
same purpose (Figure 6). This is a 
thick ring worn near the base of the 
thumb. It is generally made of horn 
or bone but like any shooting acces- 
sory can be made from material 
which will increase the cost but not 
the performance. Ivory and jade rings 
are not common. In the Chinese 
thumb ring the bow string lies against 
the wide edge of the ring at the base 
of the thumb. The release is made by 
permitting the thumb to straighten. 
In one variation of this release the 
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Japanese and Koreans use both the 
forefinger and the middle finger to 
assist the bent thumb to hold the bow 
string. The shape of the Korean ring, 
(Figure 7), indicates that the string 
is held by the side of the ring near 
the ball of the thumb. This prob- 
ably accounts for the use of two 
fingers to help hold the bent thumb 
in position. Instead of a ring the 
Japanese use a leather shooting glove 
composed of a thumb and two fingers, 
which is strapped to the wrist in 
much the same manner as the three 
finger glove with which we are 
familiar. 

These techniques which have been 
described deal only with one phase 
of the art of shooting a bow over the 


centuries of which there exist records 
Of one thing we can be certain; th 
race of man has never had a uniform 
method of shooting a_ bow an 
modern man is no exception. Thy 
ancient methods are still practice 
in various parts of the world. Archi 
ologists have some basis on whid 
to conjecture that the cradle of Wey, 
ern man, of whom we are direc, 
descendents, may have been in Wey, 
ern Asia, perhaps in the Delta of th 
Euphrates River and it is just 
sible that your remote ancestor wor 
a thumb ring. 





Fig. 7. 










PGC Photo by Joseph Chit 


BRODHEAD ARROW POINT in the phos 
at left proves bowhunters, like riflemen, 
can register hits on deer without seriously 
hampering them. This unusual shot show 
an arrow point imbedded in the hip bon 
of a five-point buck killed on the second day 
of the 1955 regular open season by Raymonl 
Bousum of Mill Creek. The animal was it 
excellent condition. The arrow shaft hal 
been broken off and no indication of i 
remained, The point was probably im 

for a long time and was entirely sf 
rounded by healthy tissue. 
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HE proper range for pointing 
Tors is purely a matter of suiting 
he individual hunter, considering the 
game bird sought, and the type of 
ground to be covered. Of course the 
superb dog is one that naturally 
anges far out in sight in the open, 
ind closes in to a close range in the 
woods and thickets. The dog posses- 
ing that rare quality of adapting his 
ange to the terrain is, indeed, a very 
aluable animal. Only once in a great 
yhile do we find one that is a natural. 
Reasonably intelligent dogs can be 
aught, however, to hunt widely in 
he open and closely in thick cover. 
When a puppy is selected it is al- 
ways Wise to see the parents in action, 
cause the natural speed and range 
ifthe puppy, as he grows older, will 
nost likely compare with that of the 
ire and dam. The pointers and set- 
ts in the wide open quail country 
tave been bred for high speed and 
vide range, and puppies from these 
mtings usually show the same char- 
teristics early in their training. 
Dogs from the grouse woods sections 
ave been carefully bred for many 
tars to produce puppies with closer 
utural range and less speed, which 
i more suitable for thick woods 
tunting. 

Perhaps the greatest difference be- 
ween field trial dogs and shooting 
igs is that of range. The field trial 
lg is required to cover as much 
gound as possible in the shortest 
ingth of time, because the running 








Sie “an Dog's Kange 


By Herbert Kendrick 


heat is limited and every possible 
effort is made to find game during 
the short period of allotted time. The 
gunner is not in too much of a hurry. 
He usually hunts the same dog for 
many hours, and both man and dog 
fare better if the pace is a little 
slower. 

Concerning range and speed, the 
late Bill Foster gives a very neat sum- 
mary in a few words. “The gun dog 
can run as fast as he can maintain 
his speed without over-running the 
range of his nose. He can range as far 
as you can see him or, at least, as far 
as you.can actually follow him as he 
quarters ahead, but no farther.” 

It is very difficult to teach a dog 
proper range, speed, and quartering. 
This important part of his education 
cannot be a separate segment of 
training,’ started and finished in a 
specific period of time. Early yard 
training has a very definite part in 
successfully ranging the prospect. If 
the young puppy has been taught to 
come when called, respond to the 
whistle, and stop at command, the 
task is simplified, provided the dog is 
naturally fast and wide. 

If the dog is guilty of pottering, the 
problem is greater. Pottering is a re- 
sult of poor breeding, starting serious 
training too early, or failure of the 
handler to allow the dog enough 
freedom while in the puppy stage. 
Severe punishment can restrict a 
dog’s range and speed. 

To increase range and speed the 
trainer should allow complete free- 
dom for a time, take the dog in the 
field as often as possible, adopting a 
fairly fast pace. Work in the field 
with a wider finished dog helps a 
great deal. Keep him ahead of you at 
all times. It is an irritating experi- 
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recently, much to the delight of his mother and her owner, Dr. Logan J. 
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CANADIAN FIELD TRIAL CROWN was captured by this black and white Setter doy ping, - 


Bennett gecial 


Executive Director of the Game Commission. Bruce S. Wright, Director of the Northeastem rated « 


Wildlife Station obtained Mike from Dr. 


Bennett 


when he was two months old. Sine} fer ai 


then he has pointed over 600 woodcock and 100 grouse in Nova Scotia and last Octobe brly us 

won the all-age trophy at the Moncton Gun Club trials. The dog is used regularly in ry 

Wright's research studies on woodcock and other upland game birds. With a 
make t 


ence, and if necessary to prevent, take 
the dog by the collar and shove him 
ahead. Use a “Go” command as he is 
ordered forward, and stick to the 
same command at all times. Used 
often enough, he will soon under- 
stand your meaning. 

Finding game solves many prob- 
lems in all phases of training, and 
helps greatly to make the close pot- 
terer reach out. Keep the field work 
short, so the dog will not tire while 
you are teaching him to go faster and 
wider. 

In many sections of the country 
quail have changed their habits. Ex- 
verience has taught them to live in 
‘nine cover and spend less time in 
the wide open fields. In these thicker 
areas it is more practical to use a dog 
with a closer range. Grouse and 
woodcock, always in heavy thick 
cover, must be hunted with a dog of 


restricted range. Even the pheasani ime th 
after the first few hours of shootin 
pressure, moves his headquarters from |44TER 
fields to better protected _ terrail, oe 
Therefore, if the gunner intends tw 
hunt several types of game, he 
wiser to train his dog to maintail, 
medium range and speed. This{ 
be done without sacrificing @ 
style, beauty and pleasure of 
ing good dog work. 

Be sure that elementary yard tf 
ing is thorough and complete. 
control of the dog is essential. Do 
start serious field work until hei 
least a year old. Work with himay 
often as possible. There is nos 
tute for experience. In the begiti 
allow the dog to lose you if hea 
on going too wide. Make hima 
for you, and the next time het 
be more careful to keep in sigh 
you. 
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for the bold dog that requires 
wre restrictions to prevent his over- 
x the range of his nose, equip 





on each side. Weight and 
should depend on the size and 

of the dog. A single chain or 
‘attached to his collar tends to 
this head down as he pulls the 


s the whistle for a command to 
® in, and a different blast for 
fering. After the dog is perform- 
@well use voice call to bring him 


in, and hand signals for quartering, 
since it makes a quieter hunt especi- 
ally in the grouse woods. 

Make extra efforts to locate train- 
ing grounds where game can be 
found. It is perfectly natural for a 
dog to hunt wider and farther if he 
finds no birds as he hunts near you. 

Experience in the woods and fields 
teaches the dog to know birdy cover, 
the difference in habits of game, how 
close to point, and many other ways 
to make each hunt a pleasant one for 
his master. 








If you want to do some fox trap- 
ter dy jing next Fall, you will need some 
Senne, |peclal tools, two of which are illus- 
neasten jiated on these pages. Both the dirt 
1. Sint |ifter and a fox stick are items regu- 
eal atly used by almost ll fox trappers. 
‘With a little effort you can easily 
mke them yourself in your spare 
easant, ime this Summer. 
OOtiNg 
-s from |WATERIALS NEEDED to make release stick 
errait. ilude an old broom handle, three feet 


img; a piece of wash-line about four feet 


" to ing; two screw-eyes and a pair of pliers. 
ei 


tain 
Lis 


” 





ler Trapping Tools You en Make 


By Larry J. Kopp 





TO USE STICK simply pull out loop as 
shown, get it over head of animal to be 
released and pull rope taut. Unwanted ani- 
mal such as cat or opossum can then be 
held and released with minimum of effort. 
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DIRT SIFTER materials include 4% inch ATTACH WIRE NET as shown here | 
mesh wire, five inches wide by seven inches — small roofing nails or staples to do am 
long; two small pieces of 4 inch boards, lasting job. Sifter is used in many sey 
two inches wide and seven inches long; is ‘indispensable for successful trapping 
two pieces two inches wide and four inches 

long. Small hammer and roofing nails or 

staples finish the job. 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 

Game Commission Meeting, January 5, 1956) 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator pop 
lation; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game Cot 
mission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the provision 
of Article XI, Section 1101 of the Game Law, by resolution adopted th 
5th day of January, 1956, hereby directs that for the fiscal year beginniy 
June 1, 1956, the bounty payments authorized for the birds and anim 
enumerated below, if killed in a wild state in any County of the Commo 
wealth during the period specified and presented in the manner and unit 
the conditions stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, adult 
fledgling, killed during all months excepting November ail 
December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing Resolution shall 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Mi 
aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME Nei 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and ofl 
sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is here 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsylvati 
Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the resol 
tion establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state will 
the Commonwealth from June 1, 1956 until further notice. Notice of 
action is published in accordance with the requirements of the law.” 
Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


SORIEN 0. SOTUININIGR Doo cies oven Wee cade etanns &s Executive Director 
I 650 oe co see che cin dg tpaes SPER EES SD Deputy Executive Director 
I, PON os cus Sse hels ple kbs ecddiess seb dees seekers ee Comptroller 





Division of Administration 
en MU a RSME 5 5. 0s 6.2 ds a:sn dale pa Puts eee ha ken sci oee we 


Division of Research 
«2 SPR So, 5 o's cide wkd de Wlais aa wie S 8S awe nero i ene ob awe 


Division of Land Management 
eS MERU EN, psc. 51d. p'ss4'e Be oc Gabe os Mavwie ee FRO Raa We ERs Di ee Chief 


a... Scenes, Cevtazk task Pe ena: 55 Se Chief 


IES BRCM PORN co 5's: s ow 9 Ca.e pala re 0 SSS Si bab So TLMER aig ssw ocala SRS MLO Chief 


Division of Propagation 
Ce. CDR SER Ss earn a ie ei cig tab aslo aka sale A aia tis waht OREO Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan. Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SCUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewild 2-5610 
— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


i oe Ce ik, <a sss vaxdwacibecksauat ea Waterfowl Coordinator 
MEE WYER 5. Aus wie ate sass ead one se ceacee? Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 
STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 




















































C Y FOLLOW THE 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


amen OR PIGEOM 


in a relatively few years man reduced the passenger pigeon from unbelievable 
numbers to complete extermination. Today other birds and animals are approaching 
the danger point, and such rare species as those shown below need complete 
protection to survive 





BALD 
EAGLE e3 Pais 


governments our national bird is practical 
known throughout most of the state. It is 
to kill this bird at any time. 


OTTER 


Trapping pressure and the destruction of its 
has made it advisable to close the season on 
frolicsome otter. This interesting furbearer is 
enjoying complete protection. 


It's not the raven's fault that he looks like 
crow, but the similarity is certainly not 
ducive to safety for the big, black fellow. 
habit of nesting in wild, inaccessible places 
doubtedly has saved him from extinction. 





ELK 


Although the elk 
little resemblance to 
white-tails, individuals 
killed from time to’ time 
by hunters. These big ant 
mals do not reproduce 
rapidly in our state, ang 
illegal killings must ¢ 

if we are to maintain & 
herd of reasonable size 





